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Help Wanted 


May we quote 





“Leisure and how it may wholesomely be used— that is likely 
to be the problem before us as the clouds of depression lift. 
Here is the library opportunity. Vt is wel nigh certain thai 
out of present circumstances will come the six-hour day and 
the five-day week, one or both, this of course affecting chiet- 
\y that half of the laboring population which produces things 
and not the professional half which does service.”--R. R. 
Bowker in THE LIBRARY JOURNAL. 


“Never before have men needed music, reading, athletics as 
they do this minute. Those in charge of recreation in our 
community have as great a responsibility as those who handle 
relief.”-—Howard Braucher in RECREATION. 


“What preparation can we give them that will lessen the idle 

army, now marching footlessly up the hill and down again? 

What can we do to make life bearable for the people of the 

new day? We are ready now to take the curse out of labor. 

But we must make sure to take the poison out of idleness.” 
Angelo Patri in RECREATION. 


“We are seeking in all our countries today to provide for the 
unemployed. { wonder if we ever think seriously that it is 
our function to provide for unemployed minds as well as 
the unemployed hands.”-George H. Locke in THE BUL- 
LETIN of the AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 





HELP WANTED 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL is planning a survey of Library activity in the attack 
on idleness, in the elevation of leisure, and will present suggestions and methods 


to render new services to the community and individual. It wants YOUR HELP 
in case you can send immediately any posters, pictures or promotion material 
you may have used in your activity to promote interest in Reading for recrea- 


tion, instruction, improvement—or any thing to promote the wise use of Leisure, 


Please hurry. 


Editor 
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Adult Education in Relation 


to Libraries 
By SIR HENRY A. MIERS 


~ 


ET NO suspicion of false humility fall 
upon me when | say that this address has 
caused me the greatest anxiety. It seems 
presumptuous for one who knows so little about 
libraries and their administration to address li- 
brarians at all. Choice of subject caused me 
equal concern, but I understand that it would 
not be amiss if I were to deal with Adult Edu 
cation as the main subject of my address. [It ts 
one with which I have had some familiarity in 
the past, but not specially in relation to libraries. 
If | were to attempt to survey what has been 
done by librarians in this field, to criticize what 
is being done, and to advise what should be done, 
it would soon be evident that I was attempting a 
task for which I have neither the experience nor 
the detailed knowledge required. You would be 
sorry both for me and for yourselves. And so it 
occurred to me that my best course would be to 
attempt to create a sort of background for a dis- 
cussion; to inquire whether we all mean the 
same thing by the expression Adult Education in 
relation to libraries; and to invite information 
about the things which I do not myself under- 
stand, in the hope that there may be others, even 
among librarians, to whom it will be useful. Per- 
haps this course is to some extent an evasion of 
responsibility in my present position, but it will 
be better than to plunge into waters in which I 
cannot swim. 
Presidential address delivered at Bournemouth, 1932, reprinted by 


irtesy of the Library Association Record. from the Septemb« 
932 issue, pp. 265-282. 


In order to construct such a background, let 
me, by way of an approach to Adult Education, 
say something about what necessarily precedes it, 
and consider for a few moments, the part which 
books play in the lives of children. How and 
when do children first learn to make use of them ? 
Am I not right in thinking that most readers 
and lovers of books, on looking back over thei: 
childhood, can fix a definite period when they 
first experienced the profound influence that can 
be exercised by books; a period of periods when 
they first became consciously subject to their fas 
cination? Some persons may have actually im 
bibed a distaste for books in early childhood be 
cause they were a part of the school machinery > 
but those who acquired an early passion for 
reading did so, I think, because it was the new 
exercise of a budding faculty hitherto dormant; 
learning to read was like learning to walk or to 
talk; it was the gratification of a new vital 
energy, almost of an instinct. In early years, the 
exercise of this new power is pursued indiscrimin 
ately. Children of the book-loving type feed up- 
on all that is within their reach, like a butterfly 
sipping the sweets of one flower after another: 
“this way and that dividing the swift mind” as 
is the habit of normal children. 

At some later period comes a new phase; one 
in which a more conscious enthusiasm plays its 
part; a state of mind in which the reader is for 
the first time engaged on a definite quest for in- 
terest or knowledge. J remember many years 
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ago meeting M. Paul Hazard when he was en- 
vaged in a curious study. He was endeavoring 
to ascertain in different countries which are the 
books that really interest young children at about 
the age of ten, hoping to trace principles either 
characteristic of each nationality or common to 
all. He had, if I remember right, completed his 
study in France and Italy and was pursuing the 
same inquiry in England. Some of the children’s 
magazines were, at that time, having competitions 
based upon answers to the question: ‘‘Which are 
your ten favorite books?” I assured M. Hazard 
that these replies would not give him what he 
wanted; they would largely consist of the names 
of books which children are expected to like and 
not those which they really enjoy most because 
they discover them for themselves. I made for 
him a number of personal inquiries from children 
of my own acquaintance, on the understanding 
that they would not consult their elders; these led 
to a very different sort of list and a much more 
truthful one. The children had arrived at an age 
at which they were really making up their own 
minds: they had entered upon the quest. ‘This 
new spirit of adventure may be stirred in many 
ways. It may, for example, be the enchantment 
of some new subject: nowadays it is, say, wire- 
less, or motor cars, heraldry or hero-worship— 
any of the thousand subjects that sparkle among 
the pages of modern children’s magazines and 
encyclopaedias, Sixty years ago it came from any 
odd source. 

When | was a boy there were no free libraries; 
still less was there anything comparable to their 
juvenile departments in which children now have 
the opportunity of browsing almost as soon as 
they have learnt to read. But there was always 
some available stimulus. There arises in my 
mind, for example, the recollection of a young 
schoolboy devouring book after book with a new- 
ly acquired zeal for physical geography. This 
was merely because in those days a gold medal 
was offered by the Geographical Society for com- 
petition among all the public schools of the coun- 
try. To a candidate this had the special attrac- 
tion that it was quite outside the school curricu- 
lum; in other words, it was a first independent 
effort at self-education. From that sort of ex- 
perience can often be dated the awakening of a 
real and lasting love of books. The ordinary 
routine of school work rarely excites this passion 
though it doubtless supplies the fuel for it. The 
kindling flame is the entry into the adventure of 
self-education, 

A second way in which this may be brought 
about is the experience of access for the first time 
to a good library. Most school children come 
trom homes in which books are rare, and the op- 
portunity of roaming about a good library and 
finding treasures for themselves is to be reckoned 
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as a real intellectual adventure. Yet another 
tive force is the direct influence of some frie; 
or sympathetic teacher. Biographies usually ¢: 
the bent of a whole life to such an influence. ‘| 
virtue of it is to be found in the fact that 
spur was not so much anything taught as the ski! 
ful arousing of a desire to learn for onesel} 
Everyone in this audience is a lover of books an 
will be able to recall the manner in which he 0; 
she first fell under their spell. But I shall }y 
surprised if it is not a general experience that j; 
all began either with an encouragement or wit!) 
an opportunity to read for oneself, either by 
awakening of a new intellectual interest, or } 
the advent of an occasion to seek for one. “Vhe: 
is a vast difference between learning and teach 
ing. It is sad that, even today, so many can pass 
through the educational sieve without ever « 
quiring a real taste for learning. Self-education 
may of course be achieved in many other ways 
than by reading, but today I am concerned onli 
with books. 

I propose, now, to pass over the intervening 
period and to speak about books and libraries in 
their relation to persons of mature years who 
seek learning. I thought it profitable to begin wit); 
a glance at the early glimmerings of self-educa 
tion in childhood. ‘They throw some light upon 
the manner in which the love of books is develop 
ed at a later stage in those who have never « 
quired or who have forgotten the art of reading. 

To explain what I mean by this let me 
seek a parallel in the art of writing. “There ar 
thousands of men and women whw learned 
write at school but who subsequently have ne\ 
er been called upon to use writing for the pu: 
pose of expressing their thoughts, though they 
may be adepts at the art of expressing them in 
speech. They literally cannot put down a single 
thought on paper. ‘Teachers of tutorial and oth 
er adult classes will tell you of keenly intellec 
tual and thoughtful students to whom the pen is 
a disused tool which has not been employed by 
them for this purpose for so many years that 
they have forgotten how to use it and have to 
learn all over again. It is the same with the us« 
of books. In spite of improved education, many 
people have never acquired the art of reading 
and have no desire to exercise it; others read 
only what requires no effort of thought. Man) 
have never found time or inclination for more 
than a glimpse at the daily paper or an hour ot 
Sunday leisure devoted to the more sensationa! 
episodes of the week. Like young school-chi! 
dren, they take what they are given. But in 
recent years there has been a great awakenin; 
due to the same two impulses that we hav: 
found to operate with children; either an arrest 
ing interest which stimulates the search fo 
knowledge from books or other available sources ; 
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or else a new opportunity which, tor the first 
time, satisfies the dormant craving for mental 
food. 

[Is not this, in a way, the history of what we 
know as the Adult Education movement? It 
originated a hundred years ago in the sponta- 
neous desire for knowledge that led to the foun- 
dation of evening classes for workers. “Those 
who attended these classes had received no school 
ing; they came completely ignorant of what they 
desired to learn; their teachers adopted the 
elementary methods of school education such as 
it was—indeed they knew no other. ‘There must 
have been something very pathetic about the 
efforts of grown men to acquire the rudiments of 
education in this way. The night-school so vivid- 
ly described by George Eliot in 4dam Bede gives 
a picture of their trials. 

Next came the Mechanics’ Institutes, evening 
schools and popular lectures, which were estab- 
lished in the first place by enthusiasts like Dr. 
George Birkbeck, who wished to give the artisans 
a more intelligent interest in their work. ‘They 
cave the workers an opportunity for study on a 
higher level than that of elementary school teach- 
ing, and of course they played a most important 
part in the history of education in this country. 
But they did not achieve the success that was ex- 
pected of them among the workers themselves; 
their methods were academic, their purpose was, 
to some extent, vocational and they were better 
suited to those who had received some prelimin 
ary and continuous early training. “The Work 
ing Men’s Colleges, established in the middle of 
last century, struck a different note and met more 
tully the actual needs of the workers. Ar a later 
period the movement was developed in a new 
torm by the older universities when they turned 
their attention to extension work. But even the 
Extension lectures, excellent as they were, with 
their accomplished and inspiring teachers, did not 
do all that was expected of them; they raised the 
level of culture throughout the country; they 
fostered a desire for knowledge; they assisted the 
growth of University Colleges; but they catered 
tor better trained people than those in whose in- 
terests the movement was started. At last, when 
the Extension system had served its main purpose, 
and the principle of making University teaching 
accessible outside the walls of the Universities 
was accepted, the movement entered upon a new 
and more effective stage. ‘The newer Universities 
and University Colleges invested with local re- 
sponsibilities had already appeared upon the 
scene; higher education was available in many 
parts of the country; the Workers’ Educational 
Association came into existence. Learning took 
the place of teaching. In this sequence of events 
one may trace in the case of adults a remarkable 
parallel with the double effect of impulse and 


opportunity in childhood to which I began by 
calling attention. 

The original moving force that actuated the 
workers in the nineteenth century was a natural 
craving for knowledge of an elementary charac 
ter; in a later stage came the desire to know as 
much as those who had had the advantage of a 
good preparatory education. These were the im 
pulses, then came the new opportunities. One of 
these was the possibility ot obtaining the assis 
tance of University teachers; the other was the 
vrowth of libraries and access to books. 

The important thing with adult students is not 
the willingness or the desire of teachers to give 
instruction in what they think their students 
ought to know. The Universities themselves have 
lone erred by giving too much teaching and too 
little encouragement for learning. When I[ was 
an undergraduate at Oxtord, a very able Persian 
of my acquaintance told me that he could not 
at first understand our methods. “Vhe English 
teacher seemed to talk to his students and to say 
what he thought was good for them; in Persia 
the students sat round their teacher and asked 
him questions in the hope of getting something 
of what they wanted out of him. This was, in 
my opinion, the aw in our University Extension 
system; people were expected to take what was 
offered to them; it tailed to reach the hearts and 
intellects of those who were most earnestly seek 
ing for help; the part that it plaved was not en 
tirely that contemplated by its founders. Success 
was only attained when the situation was reversed 
and when those who knew what they wanted 
knocked at the doors of the Universities. 

| speak as an enthusiast for the W. FE. A. move 
ment, and as one interested in and connected with 
its activities from their beginning. Its reaction 
on the Universities has been, in my opinion, most 
important. It has emphasized the fundamental 
distinction between the education ot adults and 
that of children; it has reminded the Universities 
that they were far too much inclined to perpetu 
ate the methods of school teaching for those who 
ought to have outgrown school methods. On 
many occasions | have expressed my belief that 
there should be a complete break in educational 
attitude and method when school training comes 
to an end. Up to that time, there has been a 
preparation for the responsibilities of life; afte: 
school days should come the practice of respons 
ibility in intellectual affairs; this happens in other 
ways for those who go out into other walks of life 
and cannot continue their systematic education at 
college or elsewhere. 

It is now time that we should clear our minds 
as to what we mean by the expression “Adult 
Education” in relation to libraries. From what | 
have said vou will understand that I do not re 
gard It as meaning the teaching of yrown people, 
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but rather as meaning the provision of opportun- 
ity, encouragement and guidance in Self-Educa- 
tion. Anything less than this does not deserve 
the name and is capable of confusion with other 
sorts of education, whether school, university, col- 
legs, technical or vocational. From these it differs 
not in nature of its studies, but in its methods. 
True adult education is not preparation, it is 
practice; it is not teaching, it is learning; there is 
no fixed method about it; the students are seeking 
what they desire, the teachers guide them in their 
search. If, then, we may provisionally accept this 
definition of Adult Education, let us next in- 
quire how it is to be conducted. Regarding it 
from a perfectly general point of view, I venture 
to suggest that its aspects are fourfold. 

{. In the first place, a student may attempt 
to understand the ideas of others, and to cultivate 
his own ideas, by the aid of the spoken word. 
This includes lectures, discussions and conversa- 
. . . “cc ’ 
tions. In this category, which we may call “talk,’ 
the conspicuous methods of adult education have 
been lectures, followed by discussion. The orig- 
inal Extension lectures laid far too little stress 
upon the discussion. It was difficult to insist up- 
on this because no one in the class was bound to 
follow up the lecture or was necessarily enough 
interested in it to do so. ‘The strength of the 
W. E. A. classes was largely due to the fact that 
the discussion was always regarded as of equal 
importance with the lecture. Tutor and class 
meet on terms of equality and the discussion is 
conducted as a free and easy conversation design- 
ed to exercise the wits of both tutor and student. 
Another characteristic feature of the W. E. A. 
class is that, whenever possible, the students 
choose the subject and may even also choose the 
tutor. Another modern type of self-education 
under this head is the Study Group which meets 
periodically for the mutual discussion of a chosen 
subject. 

2. In the second place, the student may at- 
tempt to understand the ideas of others and to 
cultivate his own ideas by the aid of the written 
or printed word; this includes all forms of learn- 
ing by reading or correspondence. In this categ- 
ory, which we may call “reading,” by far the 
most important instrument of self-education is, 
of course, the library, whether circulating or 
stationary, whether public or private, but that 
we shall consider specially in a moment. Also to 
be included are the correspondence classes which 
flourish in response to a constant demand. ‘They 
are often regarded with some suspicion by ordin- 
ary teachers because they lack the persona) influ- 
ence which is a feature of direct class teaching, 
and which cannot be exercised by a distant and 
unseen instructor. The Home Reading Union 
was an attempt to replace mere correspondence 
by something more personal in that it associated 
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the students together in a group who were in 
animated personal touch with each other howeve) 
far they might be separated from their director. 

3. In the third place, there is artistic or in 
tellectual study through the senses and emotions: 
whether it be among the works of nature or the 
works of man. In this category, which, for lack 
of a better word, we may call “contemplation, 
can be mentioned artistic, archaeological and sc: 
entific societies which exist for the cultivation ot 
knowledge and taste by seeing and hearing at first 
hand the things about which books are written 
and lectures delivered; also rambling and field 
clubs, associations for travel, and other such so 
cieties whose members unite to visit and view the 
works of nature and of man. This category also 
includes Museums and Art Galleries, which gath 
er together for enjoyment and study natural and 
artistic objects which otherwise would not be 
seen at all. Temporary exhibitions also serve a 
similar purpose. 

4. In the fourth place, there is the search for 
knowledge by the practical study of things; this 
includes ordered observation and experiment ot 
all sorts, whether scientific or artistic. This cat- 
egory, which we may call “practice,’’ comprises 
the whole series of art and music classes; labora 
tory courses in science; refresher courses for pro- 
fessional men and women; and the training in 
Arts and Crafts which is now being revived in 
many places and in many forms. 

Next let us consider under the same four heads 
the powers of libraries and the opportunities and 
responsibilities of librarians. At first glance it 
might be thought that their activities are confined 
to my second group, that relating to reading 
But this is far from the truth. The modern |: 
brary with its learned head, its skilled staff and 
its well-chosen books, is indispensable in every 
field of educational activity, and exerts its influ 
ence wherever knowledge is sought. In particu 
lar, librarians can give invaluable assistance, and 
indeed have a responsibility in every phase of 
adult education. Let me take the four groups in 
order. 

1. Talk. Local lectures have their value dou- 
bled if the books relating to them are acquired, 
selected, listed and recommended at the Public 
Library. This, I suppose, has always been done 
by the libraries to some extent for the University 
Extension lectures, for the tutorial classes and 
for the W. E, A. lectures. In every town and 
in every district the success of lectures must large- 
ly depend upon the support which they receive 
trom the loca) libraries. The library is often the 
only place in which lectures can be given, and we 
have the unforeseen duty placed upon S\ibrarians 
and their committees of organizing such lectures 
themselves. They may be forced by circumstances 
to become energetic agents for promoting this 
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ype of adult education. This imposes on them 
the further duty of making it effective and of 
supplying the books which are the sinews of in- 
dividual study. As everyone knows, the great 
liffculty in supplying books for those who at- 
rend lectures is the necessity of providing a sufh- 
cient number of duplicates. 1 do, not see how 
this is to be surmounted unless neighboring towns 
or districts will arrange that the subjects of lec- 
ture courses are different in different places at 
rhe same time, and that they shall alternate or 
rotate in such a way that the books used by the 
library can be lent or exchanged to other libraries 
in the area as the subject changes. ‘I‘his would, 
‘9 a considerable extent, supplement the valuable 
work of the Nationa) Central Library. It could 
he most effectively organized and with the least 
difficulty in those districts which have adopted a 
regional scheme and a bureau. 

Clearly, where a number of libraries have com- 
bined together in a region to develop a system of 
inter-loan of non-fiction books with a central of- 
fice, a separate staff and a union catalog, it will 
be easy to supply the books needed on special sub- 
jects by serious students in different parts of the 
area. It is probably known to everyone here that 
regional schemes have already been adopted by 
the four Northern Counties, by the five West 
Midland Counties, and by Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, and I understand that a fourth re- 
gional scheme will shortly comprise the South- 
Eastern Counties. To these can also be added the 
regional systems adopted by Cornwall and North 
Ireland. 

2. Reading. About my second category, that 
of readers, there can, of course, be no doubt what- 
ever. Libraries, especially since the widespread 
adoption of open access, are the very life and soul 
of this side of Adult Education. Students for the 
most part cannot afford to buy the books they 
need. Obviously, great service can be rendered 
by supplying lists of the newest books in the main 
subjects, and also by their exhibition in a special 
part of the library. This is immensely helpful to 
the serious student. The National Central Li- 
brary (especially through its invaluable system of 
outlier libraries, of which there are now more 
than 120, from which more than 6,000 books were 
borrowed by readers in the year 193}-32), the 
Science Library at South Kensington, and many 
cireu)ating Jibraries help the Public Libraries in 
supplying books. But even here we are reminded 
by the recent establishment of special libraries 
tor seamen, for prisoners, for hospital patients 
and others, that there are many sections of the 
population who are unable to use the public [1- 
braries in the ordinary way, and who need all the 
available resources of Adult Education. ‘There 
are probably still many persons in rural districts 
who feel this need in spite of al) that is being 
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done by the County Libraries. | do not know how 
far County and other libraries are now cooperat- 
ing with such agencies as the circulating exhibi- 
tions organized by the Board of Agriculture or 
with those conducted by hygienic associations ; 
or with travelling exhibits such as those which 
used to be sent round the country by the Cana 
dian Department of Immigration and Coloniza- 
tion; or, again, with the various circulating art 
exhibitions such as those organized by the \lu 
seums Association and by Sir Joseph Duveen. I[ 
venture to suggest that librarians all over the 
country should keep their eyes open for such pos 
sibilities of helpful work both in the interests of 


adult students and of their own institution. — [ 
daresay many already do so. 
3 And 4. Contemplation and Practice. When 


we come to my third and fourth categories, those 
who aim at personal contact with the objects of 
study, whether by travel or practice, whether by 
seeing or doing, the réle of the public library is 
more difficult to define. The loan of guide books 
for travel, of art books for use in classes and in 
galleries, of science and archaeological books for 
use in laboratories and museums, is perhaps too 
much to expect and cannot supply the full needs 
of such persons. Moreover they should really 
possess these books for themselves, as the tools of 
their own work so far as is possible. ‘This is a 
question that I should like to hear discussed. Per 
haps the National Centra) Library can be relied 
upon to supply the needs of the poorest students 
of this type, though it seems to me somewhat 
doubtful how far this is either possible or practic- 
able. Books which are in constant use in journeys 
or classes, in galleries and museums, or in labor- 
atories, are liable to experience more than their 
proper share of wear and tear, and apt to return 
embellished with marginal notes. 

Now with great difiidence, I approach the ques- 
tion: What can the libraries do, in cooperation 
with all these various agencies, to advance genu- 
ine Adult Education? How can they best give 
advice and assistance to those who, whether as in 
dividuals or in groups, are seeking self-instruc- 
tion? 

The study of the relation between libraries and 
Adult Education made in 1926 for the American 
Library Association by a small and strong Com 
mission, is no doubt familiar to librarians. It 
covers a wide field so far as the American and to 
some extent, the Canadian, problems are con- 
cerned, The principal recommendations made by 
this Commission are that the existing agencies 
for Adult Education should be utilized as the 
main channel through which books should be 
provided for the use of students, and that the 
existing )ibraries should be enabled to distribute 
more books through these agencies. For this pur 
pose publishers, librarians, teachers and leaders in 
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Adult Education should assist in determining the 
kinds of books which are needed; courses of in- 
struction for librarians in Adult Education work 
should be established together with institutions 
for readers’ advisers. The Commission was evi- 
dently inclined to the idea that there should be a 
central agency in each American State or Prov- 
ince, both for the purpose of information and 
advice, and also in order to organize the problem 
of book distribution through its own libraries and 
education authorities. A great deal of this elab- 
orate and comprehensive report relates to the pre- 
liminary need for inquiries and the record of in- 
formation about all the existing facilities, and to 
the machinery by which an improved service can 
be established and maintained. Considerable em- 
phasis is laid upon the value of information bu- 
reaus and advisers for readers in the larger \i- 
braries, and upon the cultivation of a reading 
habit extending even to the provision of teachers 
of reading in the schools. The Report puts upon 
librarians a number of new duties which would 
add considerably to their responsibilities; for ex- 
ample, the organization of study and discussion 
groups and the establishment of close contact with 
the large number of existing educational agencies. 
At the date of this Report the rural problem seems 
to have been far more acute than it was in Eng- 
land before the establishment of our County Li- 
braries, and it was stated that, taking the country 
as a whole, 8 per cent of the rural population 
was illiterate. 

One matter of great importance that is con- 
cerned less with organization and more with the 
human aspect of these problems, is referred to in 
this Report; namely, the need for suitable books 
of which not only the subject matter but also the 
style and language should make them intelligible 
and usetu) to adult students living far from oth- 
er means of self-education. This, to my mind, 
raises a most important aspect of the whole prob- 
lem. So far as general literature is concerned, 
it is comparatively easy to provide classical liter- 
ature of the greatest possible interest and impor- 
tance to those who wish to educate themselves 
and to read what is best; but a large part of the 
demand comes from those who are seeking not 
general literary study but information upon spec- 
ial subjects, scientific, political, economic, histor- 
ical, artistic, etc. Now, most of the existing 
books, whether introductory, educational or of a 
more general character, are definitely written for 
those who are receiving, or have received, a nor- 
ma) education, and are supposed to be prepared 
for the study of the particular subject with which 
these books dea). Everyone knows that the mod- 
ern textbook is so full of information that it be- 
comes largely a congested register of facts and, 
further, is written in such technical language that 
it is unintelligible to a beginner, whatever may be 
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his interest and ability. It is probably true in «| 
countries that there is a very rea) need for a new 
type of book which will be both readable and j; 

structive. The textbooks of half a century ay 

were written for general use and satisfy thes. 
requirements far better than the modern tex 
books which are generally made for school or un 

versity use. In our own Dominions the difficult, 
of finding appropriate books for self-education js 
acute because comparatively few are published in 
the country itself and use has to be made of Eng 
lish or American books which are often quite in 
appropriate to the local conditions. I saw fri 

quent evidence of this difficulty in South Africa. 
Canada suffers from the necessity of having to 
make considerable use of American books which 
are often equally unsuitable. 

] suppose the most important experiment in the 
development of a special library service for adulrs 
is that of the People’s Library at Leipzig; this 
had the advantage of beginning with an attempt 
to supply a purely local need for the workers in 
a particular factory, and has subsequently extend 
ed its operations until it has become a real inte! 
lectual center and one which has been imitated 
in many other parts of Germany since its founda 
tion by Herr Hoffman. It is a remarkable ex 
periment and different from anything that has 
been done elsewhere. A People’s Library of this 
type may consist entirely of books carefully se 
lected for its purpose; it is cataloged according 
to a particular aspect of the subject-matter of the 
books; its activities are maintained by intimate 
personal contact between the librarian and the 
reader, the former being expected to become fam 
iliar with the contents of each book and with the 
personal characteristics of each reader. The card 
index is of quite a different character from that 
ordinarily employed and gives the particular in 
formation required for the special class of read 
ers who make use of the library. In addition 
there is a Training College for Librarians of 
People’s Libraries, there is an Information Bu- 
reau, a department for book criticism and selec 
tion, a system of travelling lectures and a recep 
tion room where new members can obtain all 
manner of personal information. 1 have never 
visited this institution and am not able to speak 
of it from personal knowledge; | would like to 
hear from others how far it is carrying out suc- 
cessfully the enlightened views of its founder, 
whether there is any risk that more elaborate or- 
ganization may deprive it of that spontaneity 
which belongs to pioneer movements, and how fa: 
it is becoming an educational institution rathe: 
than a library. 

There is a great contrast between the prin 
ciples on which the Leipzig Library was estab 
lished and those which dominate the Report of 
the American Library Association’s Commission 
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In the latter the preparation for the establishment 
of adequate machinery, the development and or- 
vanization of a system, are so strongly in evi- 
dence, whereas with the Leipzig Library every- 
thing appears to depend upon the personality of 
the Librarian and his control of the whole system. 

In America, the post of readers’ adviser has 
been established in many libraries. In those where 
some member of the staff is merely detailed for 
this office, and is in charge of an information or 
advisory bureau, the service would not satisty the 
It merely gives as- 
The adviser 


needs of our adult students. 
sistance to miscellaneous readers. 
sometimes relies upon lists of books classified ac- 
cording to contents and the advice becomes some 
what mechanical. It is his duty to give informa- 
tion and advice on every conceivable subject, and 
in particular to recommend or even criticize the 
books relating thereto. Whether there is not a 
danger of this system relieving the reader of some 
of the advantages and some of the pleasure of 
hunting for himself is a question on which 1 
should like to have the opinion of British librar- 
ians. He who is guided through a new town wi)) 
not so easily find his way again as he who has 
found it for himself; the trave)ler in the realm of 
books may perhaps also find his way best by 
himself. ‘Yhe American “Browsing Room,” fill- 
ed with the selected best books, is perhaps, in spite 
of its obvious charms as a restful nook, open to 
some extent fo the same objection. 

} have seen in some American libraries, card 
catalogs of books in which each card, in addition 
to the usual information, gives a sentence or two 
of criticism as to the stvle and matter, and class- 
ifies the book as good, bad or indifterent. On the 
ather hand, in some of the largest and best organ- 
ized libraries, such as that at Cleveland, an at- 
tempt is made to supply a rea) educational ad- 
viser, who is one of the most important, and most 
highly qualified members of the staff, and indeed, 
occupies a position of commanding authority. [n 
any comparison between British and American 
methods, | think we must bear in mind that the 
conditions are very different in the two countries ; 
for example the American City Library may have 
to deal, among its own citizens, with persons who 
speak and read one of twenty or more different 
languages; the problems are not the same and the 
American Adult studeat may be of a very differ- 
ent type from ours. 

In this country, if Adult Education merely 
means the intelligent supply of books for grown 
people, one may say that there is already plenty 
of provision made for it in our libraries; 
that is to say, there is provision in the way 
of books and advice and many different forms 
of assistance for those grown people who 
wish to read for the sake of relaxation, or 
for those who are content to be taught, or 
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to receive general educational guidance. Ex- 
cellent work is done at many of them by the 
issue of lists of books in various subjects; by pam 
phlets on what is most worth reading; by person- 
al advice on the part of library assistants to all 
sorts of applicants. But if Adult Education be un 
derstood in the sense in which | have interpreted 
it, there is at present nothing like adequate pro 
vision. For grown people who wish tor the oppor- 
tunity and advice in order to teach themselves, a 
much more personal form of assistance is required 
than mere lists of books or summaries of their con- 
tents. [ remember in the very early days of the 
tutorial classes, talking to a middle-aged carpenter 
in the south of London whose passionate desire 
was to learn all that he could about evolution. 
He had read such books as he could get hold ot 
by Darwin and by Haeckel, but he told me there 
was no one in his neighborhood who had the 
slightest interest in the subject and with whom he 
could discuss it. There was no tutorial class 
within four miles; no means of obtaining the 
books he needed. ‘Vhis is the tvpe of man [ have 
in mind when J am speaking of Adult Education. 
This is the sort of demand that has always ex- 
isted and has not yet been fully met by anything 
in the scheme of library organization. The genu 
ine Adult Student does not want to be dictated 
to; least of all by a library assistant, one who is 
perhaps much younger and less experienced than 
himself and who cannot have the know)edge that 
he requires. 

If librarians are to give advice and assistance 
to those who are seeking self-instruction, whethe: 
as individua)s or in groups, there are clearly two 
things to be kept in mind. First, advice and as 
sistance must be of a very first-rate quality be 
cause we are dealing with grown people who will 
not accept whatever is given them, as children do, 
but are critical and will soon find out if the help 
offered is of a superficial or routine character. 
Secondly, there must be nothing pedagogic o1 
official or superior about it. The relations must 
he like those which exist in all successful tutorial 
classes; the student must find a sympathetic ad 
viser who meets him on level terms of equality 
and does not pretend to stand on a higher level. 
The position of adviser to adult students requires, 
therefore, someone of very special temperament 
and qualities, such as are not at all likely to be 
possessed by every library official or assistant ; 
what we want is a teacher who does not teach: 
an officer who is not official; a person with a 
knowledge of human nature who realizes that 
each applicant has a somewhat different outlook 
from any other. 

And so we arrive at the conclusion that the 
large libraries should have on their staff, or in 
some way attached to them, highly qualified per 


sons, with nothing pedantic about them, well 
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versed in general and special literature and pos- 
sessing a sympathetic character. It is impossible 
that every librarian should possess the qualifica- 
tions or should have the time for such duties. It 
is equally impossible that every library should 
provide a special post for this purpose; but the 
Educational Adviser attached to a large library 
might give help to a considerable number of ap- 
plicants who seek it at the smaller libraries in 
the district; and where a regional federation ex- 
ists such service might be organized effectively 
by means of a few advisers for a wide area. Some 
such advisory system seems to me the least that 
the libraries should do in the case of genuine 
Adult Education. It may be that in a given town 
there are comparatively few individuals who real- 
ly need and can fully profit by such advice and 
guidance; but in other places there will be many ; 
and they are the people who most appreciate as- 
sistance and are most deserving of help. No 
doubt there are many other ways in which the 
library can serve their needs. I have already men- 
tioned several and will close with an allusion to 
the two great popular agencies which modern sci- 
ence has placed at our disposal, 

I refer, of course, to broadcasting and the film. 
I feel that no opportunity should be lost of press- 
ing them into our service and of cooperating with 
them where they are doing useful educational 
work. In one important respect they differ great- 
ly, The film, unfortunately, fell at the outset in- 
to the wrong hands and its immense educational 
possibilities were overlooked. I well recollect in 
1909, as Principal of the University of London, 
attending a conference of educationalists, chiefly 
geographers, which was summoned to discuss the 
question whether the use of film, then in its in- 
fancy, should be encouraged in schools. It seem- 
ed to me strange at the time, and it seems more 
strange now, that this conference pronounced 
decisively against the use of moving pictures for 
the teaching of geography. It was considered 
that the blackboard and the lantern slide gave all 
that was necessary, and that they were in fact 
preferable to the film, on the ground that mov- 
ing pictures make too fleeting an impression on 
the child’s mind. It seemed to be forgotten that 
the film can be repeated as often as desired; and 
that every part of the world, whether town or 
country, and all the life and movement of exis- 
tence, whether in the field of nature or in that of 
human activity, can be shown with a vivid real- 
ity not otherwise attainable. “The geographers 
lost a great chance at a critical time and the edu- 
cational service of the movies received a fatal set- 
back. Even now, in the tawdry succession of 
hysterical incidents which constitutes so large a 
part of our film displays, there appears every now 
and then some flash of real history, some picture 


of nature's methods or of man’s craftsmanship, 
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which stirs the imagination and kindles a d: 
for further knowledge. It is interesting to wa: 
an ordinary English audience when they see 
picture showing how plants grow, or how an 
mals live, or how some familiar article is made, 
‘Their attention is held at once and there must }y 
many among them who want to know more abou; 
it; many, therefore, whom the library can help 

Of course, this is still more obvious in the « 
of the professedly educational films, and 1 fee] 
sure that much could be done by active coope: 
ation between the educational authorities, th: 
film industry and the libraries. The subject is 
referred to by the Commission on Educational 
and Cultural Films, in its recent report, ‘Ih: 
Film in Educational Life.” I mention this here 
because it should be remembered that it is not on 
ly children who would benefit by such coopera 
tion, but also grown people and especially thos 
who are genuine students. 

It is fortunate that broadcasting, in this coun 
try, fell into better hands and has been organ 
ized on quite different lines. There are promis 
ing indications that a vast new field of education 
for adults, as well as for children, will be open- 
ed up by wireless enterprise. For example, the 
system of local lectures has now been reinforced 
on a national scale by the new scheme recently in 
itiated under the auspices of the British Broad 
casting Corporation. As is well known, the\ 
have this year established courses of lectures, de 
livered by outstanding authorities, which can be 
heard throughout the length and breadth of the 
land; and they have invited the Museums As 
sociation and the museums of the country to 
cooperate with them in order to make these lec 
tures more useful and intelligible by arranging 
appropriate exhibits before and at the time of each) 
lecture. This will, no doubt, lead to museum 
visits, group discussions, and local addresses fo: 
the benefit of those who desire to pursue for 
themselves, or to discuss, the subjects of the le: 
tures, and will greatly enhance their value by 
enabling listeners to see the things which are dealt 
with by the lecturer. 

Surely the assistance and cooperation of the [i 
braries is most valuable in such schemes. Every 
library can at least make known and display the 
appropriate books so far as it is able; and adver 
tise its action prominently so that all listeners 
may be aware of it. “Things and books are the 
chief materials from which the student has to get 
impressions and knowledge and to seek a founda 
tion for thought. Unless he is able to travel wide 
ly, or to mix with those who know, or to obtain 
for himself the things and the books in which he 
is interested, it is to the Museums, Art Galleries 
and Libraries in his own country, and especiall; 
in his own neighborhood, that he must turn. 

Now that | am for this year deeply concerned 
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oth with the Library Association and the Mu- 
eums Association, 1 confess that I should like to 
see a much closer cooperation between these two 
hodies. By acting together they should be able 
‘o give a tremendous impulse to the cause of 
Adult Education. The fact that many librarians 
are also curators should make this easier. ‘This 
is, at present, almost the only link that unites the 
wo associations. Is not the need of grown per- 
sons who are seeking to educate themselves just 
the sort of thing on which they can work in 
close unison? 

My experience with Museums has imbued me 
with a dread of stagnation; it is the worst dis- 
ease from which they have suffered in the past, 
and the one which many are now making deter- 
mined efforts to eradicate. There is not the same 
danger with libraries, at any rate municipal l:- 
braries, for the public have learnt to use them 
and to keep them alive and active. In some places 
and under some conditions there are libraries, 
chiefly those belonging to small societies and as- 
sociations, Which have fallen victims to stagna- 
tion; some which have not yet extricated them- 
selves; but these are perhaps exceptional. Stag- 
nation can, however, stifle not only institutions 
but also organizations. The Adult Education 
Movement does not deserve its name unless it 
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continues to move. In working for a movement 
we cannot attord to rest on our Oars; to do so 
is to slip backward with the downward current. 
Advance against difficulties is necessary to keep 
any movement alive. Life involves change. Even 
when a scheme is well organized it may tend to 
continue along a fixed routine; doing efficiently, 
but mechanically, what it has long done. If this 
happens, we become the slaves of our own organ- 
ization and machinery, and it is high time that 
we should seek new paths of progress and adapt 
ourselves to changing conditions. For this reason 
I am anxious that the two Associations should be 
on the watch for every new opportunity ot public 
service and cooperate in enlisting the active assis- 
tance of the new forces that have recently come 
into ‘existence. 

In conclusion let me assure you that in this 
address I have no desire to dogmatize as to what 
the libraries ought to do, or to complain that they 
are not already doing as much as could be expect- 
ed. I am deeply conscious of the magnificent 
work that has been done for adult students by 
individual libraries for some time past; work 
which is now being extended and supplemented 
in the cooperative service developed by the Na 
tional Central Library, with its outlier system, 
the County Libraries and the regional groups, 


April, April, 
Laugh thy girlish laughter; 


Vhen, the 


moment after, 


Weep thy girlish tears! 


April, that mine ears 


Like a lover greetest, 


If I tell thee, sweetest, 


All my hopes and fears, 


April, April, 


Laugh thy golden laughter, 


But, the moment after, 


Weep thy golden tears. 


——Witiiam WATSON 











The Children’s Librarian Takes Stock 


By MARY R. LUCAS 


Supervisor, Young People’s Reading, Providence, R. 1., Public Library 


ORE ‘THAN thirty years have passed 
since the idea of special service for chil- 
dren in the library became a concrete 

purpose. We have travelled a long road from 
the small beginnings and the true courage on the 
part of the pioneers. It has been a period ot 
progress toward high efficiency. We have or- 
yanized our departments on a firm basis, we have 
cried our wares in the market-place and perhaps 
too often used high-pressure salesmanship. Now 
in the year 1933 when, everywhere all over the 
nation, we are tacing retrenchment, Is it not a 
good time to take stock of ourselves and our 
work, to re-evaluate what we are doing? 

The occupation of Children’s Librarian, as 
the writer sees it, has just three cardinal prin- 
ciples or aims: a knowledge of books; a knowl- 
edge of children; and a knowledge of present day 
social and educational tendencies. The first, be- 
cause a knowledge of juvenile literature ts the 
thing that makes us Children’s Librarians and 
not Reference or Circulation specialists. Our 
book knowledge should include a fair working 
knowledge of adult books as well as juvenile. 
‘The second point is necessary because, without 
knowledge or understanding of children, we can 
never inspire confidence ; and the last principle is 
essential, in order that we may be better able to 
bring the book and the child together. In our 
vreat desire to prove ourselves necessary and ef- 
ficient we have in some measure lost track of the 
hasic, fundamental part of our service. For after 
all, it is the service we give not the advertising 
we do that counts. 

Perhaps we have had to give up our story- 
hours and our clubs. Well, what of it? Only 
the exceptional story-hour has been of any real 
value for several years. We spend as much time 
preparing a story as it would take to read a book. 
We entertain our group, it may be a small one or 
a large one. Is it worth while? How many 
children really read the stories that have been 
told? We have been ostriches with our heads in 
the sand. Before the days of books in schools, 
and the school and children’s library as an ac- 
cepted part of every day life, story-hours were a 
fine means of advertising both our wares and our 
business. “Today they are ‘“‘frills,’’ mere enter- 
tainment. Few of us are really good story-tell- 
ers, tor story -telling like singing, is a gift. Story- 
hours should be continued only if we have the 
time, but we must accept them for what they are 


—entertainment. “loday stories are told in thi 
schools, and certainly we cannot hope to compet: 
with the Radio, with its music, its stories and its 
drama for entertainment. More real lasting good 
can be done by working with the individual chil. 
“on the floor” of the Children’s Room than is a 
complished by talking to a large group of chil 
dren. 

Practically the same idea holds for clubs. ‘Ther 
was a day when almost the only chance children 
had of grouping together with a common aim, 
was the club sponsored by the library. Today 
nearly every Junior and Senior High School has 
a highly developed club program. Why should 
we carry one also? We have neither the time no: 
the equipment to compete. If we do have clubs. 
they should come from a spontaneous desire on 
the part of the children and should be their club, 
with guidance and direction from the Children’s 
Librarian. If the library has puppets or marion 
ettes, as so many libraries do, the children should 
make and operate them and also write their own 
plays; all of these activities based on reading 
and know ledge gained from our stock in trade 
—books. If it is a Reading Club, the results 
should be set down in concrete form, as an illus 
trated notebook made up of reviews of books b) 
the club members and placed in the Children’s 
Room for the use of all children who come to 
the library. Children are good advertisers to 
other children. If a book is “perfect” to one 
child he tells his chum about it, his chum tells 
the boy who sits next to him in school and the 
desire to read that book is created in the minds ot 
many children. 

Another vital point for consideration is wheth 
er the emphasis of our work shall be inside our 
library or outside. As has been said before we 
have cried our wares in the market-place. If it 
has been well done, we should have confidence 
in the results. Just as with the story-hour, in- 
dividual work with the parents and teachers has 
more far-reaching results than formal speeches 
to large groups of adults. For such speeches take 
hours of preparation and an afternoon or evening 
of library time for presentation. 

Today there is more need than ever for con 
centrated eftort inside the walls of our Children’s 
Rooms. Home conditions everywhere are in ; 
deplorable state, father out of work and worried 
perhaps trying to take care of the children while 
mother works, nerves on edge, money scarce. But 
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why go on with the picture? Isn’t it a challenge 
to us? A challenge to establish the library not as 
4 social center, but as a place for the selection and 
reading of books and for study. A place where 
the child may also expect to meet friendliness 
and interest and understanding. We have some- 
thing to offer for nothing. Something that we 
helieve in: an “escape from the eternal, torment- 
ing, unappeasable vigilance, the lidless dragon- 
eves of contemporary materialism.” We should 
create an atmosphere of kindly purpose within 
our rooms. Idle loafing should be discouraged. 
We have a chance to carry the children who come 
to us far away from the land of materialism and 
to open up to them wide vistas never seen before. 
For after all the children come to us of their own 
free will, because they are seeking something 
which they believe we have to give them. It is 
our opportunity to help them see the glamor, the 
romance and the concentrated interest that lies 
within the covers of books. It is worth more to 
reach the individual child than it is to merely 
serve a great mob of children in a purely mech- 
anical fashion, Of course if we can really reach 
a large group of children so much the better, but 
there are only so many hours in a day and so 
much to be done. 

Now as to our book collections. 1 have left 
the consideration of these until the last purposely. 
For after all, they are the reason for our being 
what we are and we are going to be called on to 
know and use them in ways that haven't been 
necessary since the early meager beginnings of 
Children’s Work. If it is necessary to cut down 
on our purchase, where shall we begin? New 
hooks certainly, then picture books, if necessary 
no books for children below the second or third 
grade. Basic stock, tried titles we must have and 
our Reference Collections must be kept in condi- 
tion. It doesn’t matter whether we buy a new 
juvenile title this week or next year, only com- 
paratively few of them are too important to miss. 
Recently I had occasion to make up a list of dis- 
tinctive children’s books of the last decade. ‘The 
list numbered just about fifty, not very many for 
ten years. One very important point is to read 
all new books before purchase. This is necessary 
because publisher’s announcements are written to 
sell the books, most book-reviewing periodicals 
write not for the libraries alone, but for the 
whole mass of the people, many books are suitable 
for home purchase only. If you are unable to get 
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new books on examination, wait until you can 
borrow them through Inter-Library Loan from 
some library that has this advantage. Naturally 
this will mean waiting until the library owning 
the book is able to spare it for your use. We 
should decide what place, if any, each new book 
has in our collections, both on its own merit and 
also in its relation to other books in the collection. 
We should know our books, new and old from 
cover to cover. Not just that Smuggler’s Luck 
is a good story with its setting in Nantucket, but 
that it also gives some idea of the struggle that 
the Islanders made to stay neutral at the time of 
the Revolution. Gao of the Ivory Coast is a fine 
story of Africa which contains a detailed descrip- 
tion of the termites that build houses twenty-five 
feet high and someday that information may be 
needed to answer a reference question. It is not 
only the text that we need to know, but the end 
papers, the chapter headings, the head and tail 
pieces and the text illustrations. We have a 
wealth of material for the designer and the com- 
mercial artist. Modern Aladdins by Rush and 
Winslow contains in its chapter headings many 
suggestions for journalism and social science top- 
ics. There are unlimited possibilities. 

How shall we use our book collections, for 
those who come to us or to send out to the school 
room? We have our province within our Chil- 
dren’s Rooms, heated, lighted, planned for a spe- 
cific purpose. ‘The schools unless they have well 
equipped libraries of their own, will always need 
our help, but it should be specific help. Large 
sets or deposits of books for leisure reading in the 
class room will have to be among the first things 
to be given up, when book collections are affected. 
Lend to the schools whatever can be spared with 
out handicapping the service to those who come 
to us. Lend the material that correlates with a 
project and is of educative value. We need the 
schools and they need us, but service belongs to 
the individual child, who through his own initi- 
ative has come to us. 

Fifty years ago, Mr. William Eaton Foster, 
that far-seeing librarian, said, “Interested super- 
vision, intelligent guidance should be the condi- 
tions attendant on the admission of the young 
reader to the library.” That thought is as true 
today, as it was then. We have the challenge 
before us to make our Children’s Rooms real li- 
braries and reading rooms, not just parking-spaces 


along the road. 


He that loves reading has everything within his reach. He has but to desire; and he may 
possess himself of every species of wisdom to judge, and power to perform. 


—WiILLIAM Gopwin 








The Depression University 
By WILLIAM F. STEVENS 


Librarian, Carnegie Library, Homestead, Pa. 


GEAR may add to the efficiency of a 

machine by slowing the speed and in- 

<reasing the power, or increasing the 
speed and decreasing the power. Fortunately, 
the library machine is so constructed that a new 
gear may be so adjusted that any desired result 
may be accomplished. The latest test on the 
library’s adaptability is what is commonly known 
as the depression, panic, hardtimes, an economic 
catastrophe, or a psychological spasm brought on 
by hunger or a fear of hunger. 

George Bancroft, the historian, in his “Miscel- 
lanies,” in an address in 1854, on “The Progress 
of the Human Race” says: 

“The love for others and for the race is as much a 
part of human nature as the love of self; it is a com- 


mon instinct that man is responsible for man. No 
practical system of social equality has yet been de- 
clared; it does not follow that none can be devised. 
The good time is coming when humanity will recog- 
nize all members of its family as alike entitled to its 
care; when the heartless jargon of overproduction in 
the midst of want will end in a better science of 


distribution; when man will dwell with man as 
with his brother; when political institutions will rest 


on the basis of equality of freedom.” 

In the days of Burns, it was ‘‘Man’s inhuman- 
ity to man makes countless thousands mourn.” 
Principles are eternal; we profit by them only as 
we practice them. Our homes, our schools, our 
churches; all other institutions aim to promulgate 
the principles of man’s humanity to man. Our 
high morale depends upon our practice of right 
thinking. ‘The force that makes us think is the 
force back of all progress and the cause of our 
safe and sane living. 

The power of the book is beyond all calcula- 
tion. When we say that 162,000,000 books in 
11,000 libraries were read by 17,500,000 people 
out of a population of 125,000,000, we touch on 
only one of the high spots. The press with 23,000 
periodicals having a circulation of 50,000,000; 
the radio, the pulpit, and daily conversation, all 
perpetuate a post graduate force that is only be- 
gun by our educational institutions. This sounds 
a little like the literary astronomer calculating 
the distance of Emerson’s star. 

We should respect most highly the book that 
makes us think. Fully 40 per cent of library 
reading is of that class. There has probably 
never been a time in our history when the need 
and demand for the service of the book has been 
as great as at the present time. Next to food and 
work, the service of the library is greatest. Ex- 


hibit one is the universal demand for libra 
books. ‘he demand on the library has never beey 
greater and the support per units of service lias 
probably never been less. Interest on the part 
the reader always places the book at a great ad 
vantage. In this great impetus for reading the: 
is opportunity for order which is best supplied 
by the educator (educere, to lead) and creates 
condition of powerful service as contrasted wit!) 
a mob of books. 

In some libraries, this idea is exemplified in 
the “Reader's Advisor.” In the Carnegie Libra: 
of Homestead, Pennsylvania, it has taken th: 
form of a “Depression University.” ‘This ides 
was developed by Rev. H. M. Eagleson of thi 
Whitaker M. E. Church, which church the schoo! 
soon outgrew. ‘The first meeting was held Aug 
ust 30, 1932, with six students. The students 
are graduates or semi-graduates of High Schoo! 
and Universities. The teachers who are gradu 
ates of Colleges and Universities volunteer thei 
services in leading the study of 500 matriculat: 
in this ‘“True University of These Days” whos: 
background is a large part of the 40,000 volumes 
on the shelves of the library. 

Could any gear be made to fit in the universal 
service of the library more appropriately than 
this spontaneous demand on the part of th 
young people of a community where otherw is 
idleness stares them in the face and funds forbid 
them in many cases to go back to their respectiv: 
schools? Fortunately, this library is built for di 
rected study or reading in groups. It has, at 
least, eight rooms and an auditorium that are ad 
aptable to this type of service. “he studies this 
semester are Shorthand, ‘Trigonometry, Econom 
ics, Business Arithmetic, Physics, Spanish, Dra 
ma, English, Child Training, History, Publi 
Speaking, Business Law, and an appropriate and 
inspirational address each week given to the en 
tire school in the Music Hall. 

It is in this Music Hall, which is thorough], 
equipped for theatrical work, that the Dramatic 
section will do its practical work; and it is hoped 
that this group of players will develop into 
Little Theater. As many as seventeen difterent 
amateur dramatic groups have each put on one 
or more plays during a single season. This ex 
pression as well as the unusual number of books 
on plays drawn from the Library indicates a 
wholesome interest in the drama and accounts 
for this large class in drama. ‘The studies in this 
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curriculum are selected by vote of the students. 
The Library is in position to furnish most of 
the collateral reading and some of the text-books. 
When the student has to buy his text-books, that 
cost comes near being his entire expense. Many 
of the text-books have been purchased by funds 
raised by plays and dances. 

An inquisitive friend asked the question, 
“What is the use of this kind of schooling?” It 
is as much use as if done in the University. 
What these students lose in super-professional 
and often impractical direction, they gain in se- 
lecting their studies from the standpoint of in- 
terest, without which good teaching cannot be 
done. In the College, the faculty selects studies 
for the student that other institutions of learning 
have selected, or the faculty thinks necessary to 
prove the worth of a degree. No one has ever 
suggested that the work of the Depression Uni- 
versity should be honored with a degree; but 
there is no good reason why credits should not be 
viven on the various subjects if the student can 
produce a favorable demonstration. 

Fully one-third of these 500 students are young 
women; the other two-thirds are men from the 
ave of 18 to 25. The oldest student is 70 and 
his study is Psychology. These students are at 
the age when they know what they need to ac- 
complish the service they propose to follow as 
their life-work. They are not concerned so much 
about Greek and Calculus as they are about 
Economics in which they are engulfed. ‘These 
students want life adequately expressed as told 
in the drama; physics, the laws of nature and 
their adaptability which accounts for progress ; 
our language and how it functions in contact and 
culture; the picture of the fact and imagination 


Even such a brief survey of the 
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of the human race as in history; psychology, or 
the laws of adequate thinking, the cornerstone 
to success; public speaking which bespeaks the 
power of one mind over another; enviable culture 
first which respects love and then law. The Uni- 
versity code has nothing on this Depression Schoo] 
when it comes to ethics for life and a living. 

Popular education is more and more becoming 
inoculated with sports. Let us refine it by saying 
“physical culture.”” The old triangle—mental, 
moral, and physical—wil] never wear out. ‘The 
Carnegie Library of Homestead is well equipped 
to live up to this ideal. It has under the same 
roof, a Public Library, an Athletic Club, and a 
Music Hall. These students, many of them, be 
long to the Club, where they take advantage of 
the use of the gymnasium, the billiard tables, the 
swimming pool, and bowling alleys. The Boy 
Scouts, 600 strong, have headquarters in the }i 
brary building and their work is highly educa- 
tional. If a bath and a book are each counted a 
unit of service, then the total for the past year 
was 413,000, and since the beginning of the Li- 
brary in 1898 the total in all departments is 
23,608,435. 

In conclusion, it is fitting to mention the forty 
one Literary and Study Clubs in this community. 
Many of these clubs do study work as successfully 
aS most institutions of Jearning. ‘The total mem 
bership of 1,418 is quite as large as many small 
colleges. Add to this 500 students in the C. M. 
Schwab Night School which had its origin in the 
Carnegie Library; then plus the enrollment of 
500 in the “Depression University” which gives 
a grand total of 2,418 students attending the 
“True University of These Days” which as Cat 
lyle says “is a collection of books.” 


situation as we have been able to 


make in this unpretentious volume leads to the conclusion that there are 


millions of Americans who actually 


want hbooks—good books—but who 


either do not know they want them or do not know how to use them, 


If publishers, librarians, and booksellers can reach these millions, they 


wil) be raising the level of American civilization. Whether they do 


this for money, for glory, or for love does not matter in the least. 


——R. L. Durrus 


Rooks, Their Place in a Democracy. 








The West New 


Brighton Branch 


Library Of The New York 


Public 


By ROBERT 


Library 


R. FINSTER 


Editor of Publications, The New York Public Library 


HE WEST New 
brary, at the south-west corner of Cas- 
tleton and North Burgher Avenues, Stat- 


Brighton Branch Li- 


en Island, was open tor inspection during the 
afternoon of March 29, and for full operation 


on April i; 
In this populous, long-settled community of 








Staten Island, served for several 
years only by a sub-branch in rent- 
ed quarters, a strong demand trom 
the reading public had arisen for a 
real branch library in a building 
of its own. ‘Vo the Borough Presi- 
dent of Richmond, the Hon, John 
A. Lynch, is due much gratitude 
for obtaining, with the full sup- 
port of the residents of the region, 
authorizations for purchase of 
a suitable site, for the erection of 
the building, for its furniture and 
of books, and 
the grounds. 

of the build- 
ing, 1930, 


was in direct charge of the Hon. 


equipment, its stock 
the improvement ot 
The construction 


largely carried on in 





Cornelius A. Hall, Assistant Commissione: 


Public Works, Borough of Richmond, acting TOY 


the Commissioner, the Hon. David S. Rend: 
Difficulties in. financing the operation of the | 
brary in this period of financial stringency, di 


layed somewhat the opening of the building fo: 


circulation of books. 


Which Is An Alcove Reference Room 
And The Reading Room For 
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Left: The West New Brighton Branc/ 
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Opened For Full Operation 1p 
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‘The Messrs. Sibley and Fetherston, architects, 
planned a building well suited to the purpose and, 
at the same time, distinctive in appearance, at- 
rractive inside and out. Within the somewhat 
narrow limits of arrangement possible for a smal] 
brary, the West New Brighton Branch Library 
building presents some interesting variations from 
the usual plan. The whole main floor, flooded 
with light from windows with such unobstructed 
views as are far from common in branches of 
the New York Public Library, gives a feeling 
of spaciousness even greater than is warranted by 
the liberal dimensions of the rooms. 

Behind the charging desk, opposite the en- 
trance, Is a roomy alcove for consultation of the 
reference books which line the walls. The west 
wing of the building forms the reading room for 
adults and is forty feet long by thirty feet wide. 
The woodwork (wall panelling, tables, desks, 
and chairs) is of oak finished in a greenish gray. 
This oak panelling is continued in the high 
frames of the fireplace at the far end of the 
adults’ room and the arched central window at 
the opposite end of the building, in the children’s 
room. On each side of the fireplace is a high- 
backed bench, and under the windows at the end 
of the children’s room ts a long low bench extend- 
ing almost the whole width of the room. 

At the right of the entrance is the office of the 
Librarian, Mrs. Mary J. Bowles. In the base- 
ment, in addition to the heating plant, are the 
spacious assembly room, a staff room, a work 
room, and lavatories. 

The building, of vari-colored brick, trimmed 
with limestone, faces on Castleton Avenue, with 
a frontage of 130 feet—and a depth on North 
Burgher Avenue of 175 feet, which will make 
possible the development of an informal park. 

On March 29, when the building was first 
opened to public view, many of the residents of 
West New Brighton who had long watched for 
this event came to look their new building over 
and to admire the large rooms lined with fresh 
new books in gay dust jackets. <A fire in the 
brick fireplace, flowers on the tables and the win- 
dow ledges added to the general air of comfort 
and hospitality. The people seemed to welcome 
and approve their new library in a comfortable 
neighborly way, as is characteristic of commu- 
nities in Staten Island, where the old towns now 
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a part of the great city still retain many of the 
old village ways. 

This West New Brighton Branch Library, 
the forty-fifth branch outside the Central Build 
ing, is the sixth branch building to be constructed 
from funds not a part of the Carnegie Gift. It 
is, however, unique in The New York Public 
Library system, in that it was built wholly from 
city funds on a site purchased by the city, that 
the project of such a building was conceived by 
the community itself and its political leaders, and 
that funds for site, building, furniture and equip 
ment, and books, were secured through the com- 
bined efforts of the people and their representative 
in the Board of Estimate and Apportionment. 
Not until the building had been completed and 
equipped was it turned over by the Borough 
President to the Sinking Fund Commission of 
the City of New York with the request that it 
be transferred to the Trustees of the New York 
Public Library for administration. This transfe1 
was voted by the Commission on October 19, 
1932. 

The amount authorized by the Board of Esti 
mate and Apportionment, in March, 1929, fo 
the construction of the building, was $75,000. 
For the original site, and an addition thereto, 
there was voted $35,000; for stock of books and 
their preparation, $25,000; for furniture and 
equipment and for improvement of grounds, 
$15,000. 

Over the main entrance is inscribed the word 
“LIBRARY.” In the entrance vestibule, on 
the right-hand side as you go in, is placed a bronze 
tablet bearing the following inscription: 


Wesr New Bricuton 
BRANCH OF THE NEw York Pustic Lisrary 


AUTHORIZED DURING THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
Mayor James J. WALKER 
sND ERECTED IN 1930 By 
Joun A. LyncH 
PRESIDENT, BOROUGH OF RICHMOND 
Davip S. Renpr 
COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC Works 
Cornetius A. Hari 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER IN CHARGE OF CONSTRUCTION 


SIBLEY AND FETHERSTON, ARCHITECTS 
Dewan Construction COMPANY, BUILDERS 





Every unread book is a new book 


Book Scorrton 








The Library Probl 


em with Respect to 


Social Science Source Materials” 
By JOSEPH MAYER 


Consultant in Sociology, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


N OPENING tthe discussion on the topic 
assigned to me, J thought it we)) to have be- 


fore us, in general outline, what the Joint 
Committee of the Social Science Research Coun- 


cil and of the American Council of Learned 
Societies (at whose request this round table has 


been arranged) proposes to do and has already 
accomplished with respect to the broader problem 


af materials for research as related nat only to 
libraries and the field of social science, but to all 
the institutions and disciplines included in Its 
survey. The opening sentences of its report pub- 
lished in May, 1931, present the issues admirably. 
1 quote from pages 73 and 74. 

“The socia) sciences and humanities have deve)oped 
in a Necessary dependence upon institutions which have 
other functions than those of research. The scholar 
relies upon the publishing trade, the government, the 
library system, and the educationa) system for an in- 
dispensable apparatus. Disharmonies between the in- 
terests of these institutions which serve research in- 
cidentally, and the interests of research itself, are evi- 
denced in the divergence between scholarly value and 
commercial value in the publishing trade, in the prob- 
lem of the use of impermanent papers in commercial 
and government publications, in the problem of se- 
crecy in government archives, in the compromise a 
library must make between bibliophile and research 
standards of value in acquisition, or between education- 
al and research practices in administration, and final- 
jy in the tension present throughout the university 
system between the requirements of teaching and those 
of research. ... 

“In the past thirty years there has been an extra- 
ordinary increase in America’s investment in research 
materials, but despite the enormous expansion of li- 
braries, universities, and research institutes, the need 
for materials has outrun the available resources. The 
scholars have included in their interest a wider range 
of documentation, and have assumed wider respon- 
sibilities toward society. The output of printed mat- 
ter increases by geometric ratio, so that libraries must 
count on doubling their capacity every twenty years. 
The whole problem has been further complicated by 
the increased use of perishable paper in printing. In 
the presence of this situation, the Social Science Re- 
search Counci] and the American Counci] of Learned 
Societies set up a joint committee on research mater- 
ials to survey America’s total equipment for research 
in the social] sciences and humanities, to bring to light 
unnecessary omissions or duplications, and to review 
the entire establishment of libraries, historical soci- 


* Paper presented before a Round Table on Materials for Research. 
American Sociological Society, held at the Cosmos Club, Washington, 
D. C., December 28, 1931; subsequently brought up to date, with 
most recent statistics incorporated and further developments in- 
dicated, 


eties, research institutes, museums, and archives 
if it were one vast national enterprise committed to a 


common purpose of providing material for research 
The first action of the Joint Committee was 
to arrange for two surveys: one, of the activities 
of the American agencies which collect, organize, 
or publish materials for research; the other, a 
survey of neglected categories of research which 
are not adequately cared for at present. It is in 
connection with this second inquiry that various 
Jearned societies, including the socia) science 
societies, have been asked to provide in their an 
nual meetings for 1931, opportunities for the dis 
cussion of categories of research materials pe: 
taining to their disciplines. From these combin 


ed discussions the foint Committee hopes to se- 


“an adequate conspectus of the needs of all 
1 


cure 
the social sciences and the humanities.” 

While these surveys are in process, the Com 
mittee is giving immediate attention to three 
matters regarding which the collecting and pre 
serving machinery in the United States is known 
to be somewhat inadequate, viz.: with respect to 
newspapers, organization records, and ephemera 
Several approaches are being made to the news 
paper problem: first, to preserve newspapers from 
disintegration; second, to reproduce them photo- 
graphically at less expense and bulk; third, to dis 
cover which sections of the country are under- 
equipped with newspaper records and which are 
unnecessarily duplicative. As for the preservation 
of the records of such organizations as welfare 
societies or business concerns, the Joint Commit- 
tee has thus far focused attention primarily up 
on the dearth of historical business documents, 
but for the social scientist such a lack is of course 
only part of a much larger need, viz., that of 
preserving the records and statistics of boards, 
commissions, agencies, associations, and the like 
dealing with education, health, sanitation, recre 
ation, prisons, reformatories, charities, housing 


_1 Progress in these inquiries is indicated in “Survey of Act 
ities of American Agencies in Relation to Materials of Research 
the Social Sciences and the Humanities,” by Franklin F. Holbroo! 
published by the Cooperating Councils, Washington and New Y or) 

aes. ema: » ° . 
1932; “Minutes and Annexes” of the meeting of the Joine Con 
mittee held in Washington, D. C., March 11 and 12, 1932 

Preserving Social Science Source Materials,” by Augustus Fred 
erick Kuhlman, Bulletin the American Library Associat 
March, (933; “Shortcomings of Government Documents and Su: 
vested Remedies,.”” by Jerome Kear Wilcox, Tae Limrary Tournai 
March 1, 1933. 
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city planning, licensing, inspection and regulation, 
and other forms of social welfare and control, of 
political parties, of courts of law, of certain other 
federal, state, county, and local agencies whose 
records are now inadequately preserved, of reli- 
sious bodies, fraternal orders, protective associa- 
tions, and of the learned societies themselves. It 
has already been suggested that these additional] 
needs be called to the attention of the Joint Com 
mittee by the American Sociological Society. 
Ephemera, the third category with respect to 
which the country’s collecting and_ preserving 
machinery is relatively inadequate, have to do 
with unbound materials, circulars, book jackets, 


handbills, programs, advertisements, broadsides, 
and the like.* 

The social scientist is naturally interested in 
these three categories of somewhat neglected mat- 
erials and probably in others, as it will be the 
purpose of these discussions to bring to light. ‘The 
library’s problem with respect to them is, as | 
see it, mainly one of further elaboration, admin- 
istration, and cooperation, for its machinery, es- 
pecially in the larger library, is not so much in- 
adequate as it has not yet been fully applied to 
the more or Jess e)usive data in question. 

At the Library of Congress, for example, there 
are at )east six divisions which, it would seem, 
already have the equipment necessary for assem- 
bling, storing, indexing, and making available to 
research workers (a the social sciences, these ad- 
ditional source materials. 

One is the division of manuscripts with its 
special apparatus for taking care of data in un- 
hound and ephemera) form and its unique col- 
lection of photostatic reproductions. This div- 
ision is devoted primarily to American history, 
and its resources have recently been greatly aug 
mented through a generous grant ($450,000) 
from Mr. John D. Rockefeller, [r., for the ac- 
guisition of photostats of material in European 
archives bearing on American history. More than 
500,000 documents are thus being made available 
to American historians who are having increasing 
use of the division’s apparatus, which includes the 
sale of photostats and their circulation through 
the interlibrary loan system. Regarding this mat- 
erial, the chief of the manuscripts division, Dr. J. 
Franklin Jameson, had the following to say in his 
1932 report, page 60 

“Photostat copies of any of the Library’s photostats, 
or enlargements from its films, can be obtained at 
prescribed rates, Request for them or for interlibrary 
loan of photostats or enlargements will be facilitated 


2 There are for the United States good current bibliographies cov- 

« books copyrighted and books issued through the book trade 
(Catalog of Copyright Entries issued by the Copyright Office, and 
Cumulative Book Index issued by the H. W. Wilson Co., New York 
City), but no current bibliography covering ephemera and publica 
trons of political, fraternal, religious, labor, charitable organiza 

ns, ete, In Germany recently the Deutsche Biicherei of Leipzig, 
Which issues the weekly trade bibliography, has undertaken to 

i@ a semi-monthly list of ephemera and miscellaneous publications 
not in the book trade. 
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by observing the fact that these reproductions are kept 
in the same order in which the originals are kept, and 
are marked with the same reference numbers or other 


designations which the originals bear in the archives 
or libraries where those originals are preserved. While 
it is not practicable to put forth in print any really 
satisfactory guide to the collection until the project 
has been completed, a descriptive inventory list and a 
journal of the accessions have been prepared and will 
be kept currently as means by which, it is hoped, the 
needs of investigators may in the meantime be meas 
urably satisfied.’ 

Whatever social sctence data there is in this 
vast collection is of course indirect, more impor- 
tant types having already been indicated above. 
The point here is that suitable apparatus is in 
successful use for making available unbound and 
ephemeral source materials. Its extension to the 
field of social science would seem to await only 
the acquisition of the additiona) data and suirable 
provision for their administration. 

Another division is that of maps. “Che im 
portance of a comprehensive map collection to the 
student of cultural geography needs no particular 
emphasis here. Rut it is relevant to the problem 
of the proper care of material now relatively ne 
glected to point out that the apparatus of a large 
map division, as at the Library of Congress, is 
such—involving, as It does, the care ot manuscrip 
maps and views, as well as printed maps and at 
lases; the exhibiting, photostating, repairing, 
mounting, titling, classifying, and cataloging of 
such unique materia); and the making of it avail 
able for users to the extent now of over [0,000 
items a year—that no really different equipment 
is needed for the care of statistical charts and 
graphs of social, economic, and political condi 
tions, which are now among the relatively ne 
glected materials. The problem here again is 
largely one of suitable administration. 

The division of documents of the Library ot 
Congress is a third division to be considered in 
this connection. Here are housed, so far as it 1s 
readily feasible to secure them, the official public- 
ations ot tederal, state, county, and local govert- 
ments the world over. It would doubtless lead 
to confusion and division of interest if a vast sup 
ply of additional unofficial publications—the ree- 
ords of the organizations, societies, boards, com- 
missions, and agencies mentioned above-——were 
sent to the documents division, But the unofficial 
publications logically begin where the official doc- 
uments leave off and the apparatus employed for 
the latter could readily be applied to the care ot 
the former and of the many border-line records 
now also neglected. ‘Temporarily the additional 
published and unpublished social science research 
records and statistics here envisaged could doubt 
less be cared for through such divisions as those 


4 Announcement made by the Library of Congress j Marcel 
1933, of the receipt of a bequest from the late James Benjamis 
Wilbur, part of the income of which will be available for the expert 
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of documents, maps, manuscripts, and two or 
three others, but it would ultimately seem de- 
sirable that a new division be created for the so- 
cial sciences—say a division of records and statis- 
tics—which would utilize existing library appar- 
atus in now relatively neglected fields. 

The law library is another Library of Congress 
division pertinent to the present discussion. Here 
might be housed, if only for a time, certain court 
records and records of political parties and of 
voting tor federal, state, county, and local ofh- 
cials. Its expert staff would be particularly valu- 
able with respect to court records. Much material 
of interest to the social scientist is already housed 
in the law library of Congress. For example, 
recently it has acquired seventeen typewritten 
volumes of over six hundred pages each, consti- 
tuting the first complete English translation of 
the Code of Justinian and related rules and opin- 
ions, than which there is probably no more signi- 
ticant corpus of social science source data in exis- 
tence anywhere pertaining to the life of the 
Roman Empire and the foundations of later 
medieval society. 

The importance for social science research of 
adequate files of periodicals, such as newspapers, 
journals, proceedings and transactions, almanacs, 
annual reports, yearbooks, and the like, is being 
increasingly felt by investigators. “The resources 
of the Library of Congress in these respects are 
comprehended in two important divisions—the 
periodical and the Smithsonian—and are already 
well known to social scientists. “They have only 
recently been utilized to good ettect by some ot 
those here present. he number of separate peri- 
odical items received at the Library of Congress 
during the last fiscal year was nearly 170,500, in- 
cluding 950 files of different newspapers, 165 of 
which are foreign and 785 American. The Smith- 
sonian deposit now includes “sets of the reports, 
proceedings, and transactions of the learned in- 
stitutions and societies of the world, including in 
most instances the earliest numbers” of these 
series. Here the problem with respect to addi- 
tional social science needs is largely one of increas- 
ing further the Library’s already vast collections 
and possibly, as an immediate contingency, of 
helping secure a special subvention to eliminate 
the present arrearage in binding, to prevent de- 
terioration and loss and to increase the availabil- 
ity for research use, pending the time when the 
bindery itself may be considerably enlarged—an- 
other purely administrative consideration. 

Increased facilities and personnel in all these 
Library of Congress divisions, as well as in others, 
and the possible addition of another division to 
deal particularly with neglected social science 
source materials, are very much needed if the in- 
terests of social research are to be more adequate- 
ly served there. Besides stressing the need for 
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increased bindery facilities for the periodical di 
ision, the Superintendent of the Reading Roor 
has this to say in a recent report: ‘“The collection 
of periodicals in this Library is, perhaps, unequal! 
led in the Western Hemisphere. If the volume: 
on our shelves were to be analyzed by author 
subjects, and titles, our informational resource. 
would be greatly enlarged.” Dr. Jameson reports 
that the cataloging of manuscripts is considerab) 
behind, the present staff being able to keep up 
with current accessions only. The “line” di 
isions of accessions, cataloging, and classification 
are even farther behind in their activities, and 
since the care of printed materials pertaining 1 
social science (1. e., sociology, economics, and p 
litical science) constitutes by far the greatest bu: 
den, as will be indicated presently, it would hel; 
materially if supplementary expert assistance un 
der the jurisdiction of the librarian could be pro 
vided by private grant to apply particularly to 
this field. The Library of Congress now has 
around 4,500,000 printed books and pamphlets, 
exclusive of manuscripts, maps, music, and prints 
which probably cover more than 4,000,000 addi- 
tional items. Of the 4.5 million printed volumes, 
2.9 millions have (through the fiscal year 193] 
32) been classified under the new classification 
scheme. Of these almost one fourth lie in the 
field of social science (700,110) whereas Ame: 
ican history contains only 204,180 volumes and 
other history 244,130. The next largest classitied 
group to social science is language and literature 
with 271,600 volumes as against 700,110. Ame: 
ican history with less than one-third the size of 
the social science printed collection has been pro 
vided by private endowment with a “chair” at the 
Library of Congress, with the result that the 
Library is becoming the greatest center tor his 
torical research in the country. The creation ot 
a “chair” of social science should be likewise in 
strumental, if a division of records and statistics 
is also provided, in bringing social science inves 
tigators into satisfactory contact with the basic 
source materials they now so much lack. 

As for wider cooperation between libraries and 
other agencies designed to assist the social sci 
ence research scholar, the Joint Committee of the 
Social Science Research Council and the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies on Materials 
for Research has made the following suggestions: 
(1) that a survey be undertaken of the state of 
local archives throughout the country; (2) that, 
for the care of unbound materials in libraries, a 
new primer or handbook be prepared; (3) that 
a greater division of labor between libraries b« 
worked out; (+) that the regional principle ot 
collaboration between libraries be more fully uti! 
ized in the acquisition of bulky materials and in 
the collection of business history and like data: 
(5) that, in view of the projected organization 
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of the National Archives in this country, a survey 
he made of the practices of governments in the 
lestruction of archives; and (6) that a clearing 
house of photographic reproductions of research 
materials be provided, appropriately at the Li- 
brary of Congress. | believe we may confidently 
look to the Joint Committee to develop these and 
similar suggestions for cooperative enterprise in 
a satisfactory manner.’ 

Several notable cooperatiy e ventures, as bearing 
on the topic of our discussion, are now under way 
at the Library of Congress. One is the Union Cat 
alog, made possible by another generous grant by 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., of $250,000, pro- 
viding, in the words of the Librarian of Congress, 
“for the development of the bibliographic appar- 
atus which forms the basis of our service as a bu- 
reau of information in aid of research.” There are 
now nearly fourteen million cards in this Union 
Catalog. Another cooperative project, made pos- 
sible through a grant by the General Education 
Board, consists in the “preparation of a catalog ot 
all classical and medieval manuscripts—Greek, 
Latin, and vernacular—of date prior to the six- 
teenth century, which are to be found in the 
United States and Canada, in public and, so far as 
is permitted, in private collections. Books, manu- 
scripts, documents, and papyri are all” included. 
This census of classical and medieval material 
should provide an important basis for certain 
types of future sociological as well as historical 
research. 

So much for the problem of enlarged facilities 
of apparatus and personnel at a great central 
depository like the Library of Congress, and fot 
national, regional, and local cooperation between 
libraries and other agencies with respect to social 
science source materials. Some of this is quanti- 
tative in import, merely doing on a more compre- 
hensive scale what had previously been done to 
good research effect in the best of the large li- 
braries. The more significant features, however, 
are also qualitative in import, especially as thei 
concern certain unique facilities for research d¢ 
veloped in recent years at the Library of Con- 
Such specialized divisions as fine arts, mu 
sic, Chinese, Semitic, and Slavic literature are, 
of course, to be found in some other large li- 
braries also, but I venture the opinion that there 
is no other library in which these specialized ser- 
vices as a whole have been carried to the degree 
of perfection that they have at the Congressional 
Library, especially in the creation of “chairs” and 
consultantships, which provide for a group of 
specialist-advisers, now numbering sixteen, schol- 
ars in their respective fields of learning, as an 
auxiliary to the regular Library staff. 

[t is interesting to note that during the past 
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$ For recent developments see references in footnote 2 ab 
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fiscal year, the third for this new and unique 
interpretive service in aid of research, 820 mature 
Investigators used the study rooms and study ta 
bles of the Library, among them eighty-one repre 
sentatives of twenty-three foreign countries. “Vhis 
constituted a 33 per cent increase over the pre 
ceding year. What the Congressional Library 
already offers to the research scholar is well 
summed up in the 1931 report of the Librarian. 
| quote from pages 378 and 379: 

“The printed books and pamphlets in our collections 
now number alone in excess of 4,300,000 items his 
collection has been practically built up during the past 
quarter of a century. The effort over this period of 
vears was to provide a well-balanced collection in 
each field of learning and in addition provide also the 
technical apparatus (catalog, classification, ete.) to 
make the material quickly available. That having 
been accomplished, the next logical step was the ex 
pansion and development of our physical facilities 
(study rooms and study tables) to provide every con 
venience in the scholarly use of the material. And 
when the size and character of the collections and the 
complexity of our classification are considered, the 
need for specialized interpretation as a fitting cli- 
max to these other developments was quickly realized. 
That this need has been met in the provision for 
consultants is apparent from the appreciative acknow! 
edgments that have come from the investigators who 
are now using our collections in ever-increasing num 
bers. The wide experience and scholarly training of 
these consultants are available to all investigators 
who may wish to take advantage of our research fac 
ilities. 

“The aid rendered by the consultants is of diverse 
They discuss with the investigator his 
point out likely 


character. 
problem, interpret our collections, 
sources of information and material, furnish highly 
specialized information by correspondence, clear up 
important lacunae in our collections by recommenda 
tions for purchase, cooperate in advising as to special 
ized lists of references, suggest methods of procedure 
besides advising as to matters of style in the prepar 
ation of manuscripts, and in many instances exert a 
profound influence through constructive criticism, And 
their usefulness is constantly expanding. ‘This is in- 
stanced during the past year by their aid to a number 
of distinguished scholars on ofhcial Government mis 
sions studying what America is doing to meet certain 
problems. To these they were of invaluable aid in 
interpreting not only our own source material but in 
indicating to them source material available elsewhere 
and in advising as to the establishment of contacts in 
the furtherance of their studies.” 

Besides the consultantships, the Library of 
Congress now maintains the following Chairs: of 
Music, Fine Arts, American History, Aeronau 
tics, and Geography. A Chair of Social Science 
would make a sixth. As in a university, a chair 
at the Library of Congress implies an endowment, 
but not for teaching or research, except in the 
sense that it promotes the latter. Its purpose is 
interpretive, which involves something more than 
the mere administration of the collections in the 
ordinary way. Qualifications beyond the usual 
technique are required, parti¢ ularly a specialist 
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knowledge of a given field of learning and ex- 
perience in its methods of research. By adding 
the income from private endowment to a govern- 
ment stipend for the administration of the div- 
ision to which the chair is attached, the total 
compensation ensures for the holders of these 
chairs specialists comparable in training and 
standing with full professors in a university. 
An important problem with every library is the 
necessary increase in its physical equipment to 
accommodate additional needs, This would seem 
to have been solved tor some time to come at the 
Library of Congress by the authorization in 1930 
of $6,500,000 for the actual construction of an 
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Annex to the present library building, an ad 
cent site having previously been selected. Ap; 
priations have been delayed but should be for?! 
coming in the near future. 

It is such considerations as these, in view) 


the library problem with respect to social scien 
source materials, which have led me to the eny 


clusion that at the Library of Congress all +h 
essentials of apparatus and service are alreay) 
provided and that further elaboration, admin 
tration, and cooperation, along the lines est; 
lished and in process of being worked out, \ 

make available to the social scientist the neg; 

ed source data for which he now seeks. 





Into each woodland pool; 





April, What Wonder-Working 


April, what wonder-working beauty in your hand!— 
hat cups the world this day as craftily 

As my five winnowing fingers hold 

Chis lump of drab wet sand 

And change it into thin-blown swirling gold 

By magic of my breath, the 


Spangling a foam on it, the sun 
Glinting its liquid yellow on the dun. 


Your mellow showers that start the cherry’s blood 
Bounding to every beauty-swollen bud, 

Until the petals swarm and swim 

Like crimson millers on the cherry limb; 

Your breath, so fragrant with wet loam, so cool, 
Chat bends the anemones and billows 


The dripping green of ferns and willows 


Your rattling rains that drum 


Alert the companies of wild goose-plum— 
These quicken the once dead earth, 


Call up the miracle of glad new birth, 
And conjure the colors of a lovely dream to come. 
Hold me, O April, with your cool blue-fingered rain, 


And wash me free of winter-bitterness and pain; 
Renew me, April, root and stalk and leaf, 


As any budding bough or blossoming sheaf. 


——Lew Saretr in Wings Against the Moon. 
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The Reader Receives New 
Consideration 


By LOUIS R. WILSON 


Dean, Graduate Library School, University of Chicago 


ALLING library revenues and mounting 
records of circulation have seemingly large- 
ly monopolized the thought of librarians 
recently. Curiously enough, however, they have 
at the same time focussed attention on the reader 
an attention which has been steadily increasing 
during the past decade, not only on the part of 
librarians, but workers in allied fields. Although 
he has always been carefully kept in mind by li- 
brarians and publishers as a “general reader’’ or 
“purchaser,” his interests, capacities, and reading 
needs have never been as thoroughly studied as 
they are being studied today. Librarians, pub- 
lishers, journalists, college administrators, lead- 
ers in the field of adult education, and others 
sense the fact that he is confronted with a state 
of transition and are striving to understand him 
as a vital, human individual and to meet exactly 
his reading needs as they have never done before. 
This does not mean that when he enters a li- 
brary or a bookstore he is required to undergo a 
“reading aptitude” test comparable to the ‘‘col- 
lege aptitude” test of the present day college en- 
trant. But it does mean that an increasingly 
serious effort is being made to fit his reading to 
his interests and abilities so exactly that it will 
yield him and society the greatest possible profit 
an effort which should have great significance 
for the future. 

This paper is concerned with this new consid- 
eration of the adult reader. Its purposes are 
three: first, to point out the fact that the adult 
reader as such is being brought under a new 
kind of review; second, to indicate the nature of 
some of the more important recent studies on the 
subject ; and third, to suggest the direction which 
such studies may profitably take in the future. 

In the college library field, evidence that the 
reader—in this instance the college student—is 
being seriously considered is abundant and im- 
mediately at hand. He has been set in the center 
of the scene, and the total effort of the college 
library has been directed toward him. This effort 
has assumed a variety of forms. First of all, the 
college library has been the subject of a number 
of significant books, articles, and surveys within 
recent years, several of which have dealt exclu- 
sively with student reading.! Its assumed func- 
tions as an educational agency have been stated. 
Its physical and financial requirements have been 


carefully described. The qualifications of its 
staff have been indicated. “The book needs of the 
student have been considered in such lists as those 
by Shaw, Hilton, and Hester.2. Approximately 
$1,000,000 has been made available by the Car 
negie Corporation to eighty-one colleges for meet 
ing book-needs. ‘The North Central Association 
is preparing new standards which will transfer 
principal emphasis from such matters as number 
of volumes, seating capacity, and per capita ex- 
penditure to character of materials and their use 
in such way as to insure their maximum contribu- 
tion to educational effectiveness. The Advisory 
Board of the American Library Association on 
College Libraries is proposing a study to deter- 
mine methods of assigning parallel readings which 
will yield the greatest educational returns—a sub 
ject which the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors is also studying; browsing rooms 
and dormitory libraries have increasingly been 
developed; and general courses largely based on 
books, as in the “new plan” of the University of 
Chicago, and honors courses are being utilized in 
such a way as to bring the reader and the prope 
hook together under the most advantageous cir 
cumstances. 

The part which college administrators are tak 
ing in this movement is very significant, and, to 
college librarians, most heartening. ‘lwo new 
books, by President FE. H. Wilkins? of Oberlin 
and Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn‘ of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, place a new emphasis upon the 
reader and the books to be read, although the 
college library has not been singled out by either 

1 Floyd W. Reeves and John Dale Russell, ‘‘The Relation of the 
College Library to Recent Movements in Higher Education,’ The 
Library Quarterly, Vol. I, No. 1, 1931; A. F. Kuhlman, “Some 
Implications in the New Plan of the University of Chicago for Col 
lege Libraries,’ The Library Quarterly, Vol. Ill, No. t, pp. 21-36 
1933; Leon Carnovsky, “The Dormitory Library: An F xperiment in 


Stimulating Reading,”’ The Library Quarterly, Vol é o. I, pp 
37-65, 1933; Alvin C. Eurich, The Reading Abilities of College Stu 
Jents, University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1931; Alvin C 
Furich, “Student Use of the Library,”” The Library Quarterly, Vol 
Ill, No. 1, pp. 87-94, 1933; Leal A. Headley, Making the Most o/ 


Books, American Library Association, Chicago, 1932 


2 Charles B. Shaw, 4 List of Books for College Libraries, New 
York, 1930; Eugene Hilton, “Junior College Booklist,”’ University 
of California Publications in Education, Vol. VI, No. {, pp. (-84 
Berkeley, 1930; Fdna A. Hester, 4 Junior College Booklist, Chi 


cago, 193) 


3 Ernest 1H. Wilkins, The College and Society, The Century Co 
New York, (932 

4 Alexander Meiklejohn, The Experimental Col ¢ Harper " 
Brothers, New York and London, 1942 
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author for special consideration. In The College 
and Society, President Wilkins outlines plans for 
the establishment of a new kind of college which 
through a three-year course will train its students 
how to live intelligently as members of society. 
He is less concerned with their preparation for 
the professions or advanced study in special fields, 
which he considers the function of the present 
liberal arts college and university, than with the 
general education of the great number of stu- 
dents who have no intention of fitting themselves 
into the patterns of education now provided, but 
who, under the present college program, fail to 
receive training for intelligent participation in 
community life. He is not concerned with the 
organization and administration of the library, 
but places bibliography and the use of library 
materials among the ‘‘mental tools’? which the 
student must use to make this adjustment prop- 
erly. In this new curriculum, reading takes the 
place of some of the present vested academic in- 
terests. 

In The Experimental College, Dr. Meiklejohn 
develops a similar idea. He describes the experi- 
ment carried out under his direction at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, in which students, guided 
by faculty ‘‘advisers,” used books as the basis of 
the curriculum and the source of ideas essential 
to preparation for intelligent living. He holds 
that the college should direct its teaching in such 
a way that the student will learn to think intel- 
ligently rather than merely acquire information 
or train himself for a profession. Books should 
constitute the source of the student’s ideas and 
the medium through which the development of 
this sort of intelligence is possible. 

Turning to the public library field, “service to 
the reader” is the basic assumption on which the 
public library rests. The whole development of 
the American public library has proceeded from 
this point of view. The “Reading with a Pur- 
pose” series, now represented by sixty-seven ti- 
tles, affords excellent evidence of this new em- 
phasis. Here a distinct effort is made to orient 
the public library reader in a given subject and 
aftord him reasonably sustained guidance con- 
cerning it. Libraries and Adult Education,’ pub- 
lished by the American Library Association for 
the Commission on the Library and Adult Edu- 
cation in 1926, is another important example of 
this new interest. It contains reports of programs 
and practices of various agencies, such as univer- 
sity extension divisions, workers’ education classes, 
alumni reading courses, et al., employed in reach- 
ing American adult readers, and the library’s 
relation to them. Three major needs were clear- 


5 Libraries and Adult Education, a report of a study made 
by the Commission on the Library and Adult Education, American 


Library Association, Chicago, 1926, 
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ly recognized by the Commission in promotin, 
such work and were seriously called to the a: 
tention of librarians, teachers, and others. “I}y 
first, brought to the attention primarily of 
brarians and teachers, was the necessity of dire 
ing the reading of pupils in school in such wa 
that upon their transfer from school to adult lit: 
their interest in books would be continued. |» 
the opinion of the Commission, more than a mi! 
lion pupils were making this transition annual!, 
but owing to the failure of teachers, librarian. 
and publishers to provide them with materials 
adapted to their needs, their interest in reading 
suffered a sharp decline once the transfer had 
been made. Reading materials adapted to the re 
quirements of adults whose achievement in read 
ing was limited but to whom materials prepared 
for children made no great appeal, constituted 
the second need. A sub-committee of the Com 
mission concerned itself with the possibility of 
interesting librarians and publishers in the se 
lection of “readable” books on subjects which 
would promote the social and educational wel 
fare of such groups. “The third need was the 
addition of persons to library staffs who were 
competent to advise individual readers in the 
choice of fields of reading and to suggest books 
which would enable the reader to carry on his 
reading successfully within the field. 

The whole conception of the service of the 
comparatively new office of the readers’ advise: 
is based upon the library’s realization of its ob 
ligation to individual readers and groups. ‘lhe 
work which is going on quietly at the desks ot 
these members of library staffs is at present ot 
an exploratory character and is in accord with 
that spirit of the library “which is always in- 
venting new ways of giving library patrons more 
than they know how to ask for.’ It is steadily, 
though somewhat unsystematically, increasing 
the knowledge which librarians have of their cli- 
entéles and of the materials which they possess 
with which to meet their specific needs as such 
are progressively defined. ‘The depression, with 
the increased library attendance and demand for 
new orientation of readers with which it has been 
accompanied, has still further emphasized the 
desirability of this thoughtful, analytical, and as 
yet unrecorded, but fruitful service. 

Similar consideration of the reader has also 
been evidericed on the part of investigators in the 
fields of adult education, librarianship, and pub- 
lishing. This evidence is contained in at least 
four notable books, which have appeared since 
the publication of Adult Learning by Thorndike 
in 1928, which dealt with the individual's capacity 
to learn at different periods of his adult life. 


6 Mary Antin, in Aeport of the Director of the New Y 
Public Library, 1931. 
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(Grav and Munroe,’ Duffus,* Waples and Tyler,® 
ind Cheney" have approached the subject from 
different angles and have reached conclusions of 
‘mportance to everyone engaged in work with the 
ictual or potential reading public. 

In 1929, Gray and Munroe, in Reading In- 
erests and Habits of Adults, presented the re- 
sults of a study undertaken by them at the re- 
quest of the Committee on Reading Habits of 
the American Association for Adult Education 
and the American Library Association. In this 
study, they considered the distribution of reading 
facilities and the reading habits of different so- 
cial groups of adults in America. “They summar- 
zed the results of seventy-five previous studies in 
the field and presented data concerning the cir- 
culation of newspapers and magazines throughout 
the nation, the number of books and their cir- 
culation in public libraries, the per cent of the 
total population without library facilities, the 
number of books in rural homes in a given area, 
types of books in farm homes, subjects of indiv- 
idual reading courses, case studies of readers, and 
statistics of illiteracy and farm tenancy. ‘They 
found that what adults presumably read is in- 
creasingly large in amount and very unequally 
distributed among sections of the country, occu- 
pations, age groups, groups differing in number 
of vears of schooling, and different social environ- 
ments. ‘They also found that to a surprising ex- 
tent the reading activities studied could be de- 
scribed as unsystematic and inconsequential. ‘The 
picture outlined by them assumed the nature of 
a cross section of the reading facilities and habits 
of the United States, and in that respect served 
as a point of departure for other investigations 
in the field. 

Books, Their Place in a Democracy, by Duftus, 
and The Economic Survey of the Book Industry, 
[930-31, by Cheney, approached the subject from 
other directions. Duftus undertook a survey of 
the publication and distribution of serious, non- 
technical books in America. He presented no 
tables or statistical graphs. However, he sum- 
marized the statistics of books in libraries, library 
circulation, population with and without library 
service (compiled by the A.L.A. Committee on 
Library Extension in 1926), sketched the growth 
of the book trade and publishing up to the pres- 
ent, described the methods of selling and dis- 
tributing, reviewed the growth of libraries and 
the service to rural communities, and reached the 


William S. Gray and Ruth Munroe, Reading Interests and 
Habits of Adults, Macmillan Company, New York, 1929. 

8 R. L. Duffus, Books, Their Place in a Democracy, Houghton 
Mifflin, Cambridge, 1930. 


What People Want to Read 
1931. 


9 Douglas Waples and Ralph Tyler 


fhout, University of Chicago Press, Chicago 


10 O. H. Cheney, Economic Survey of the Book Industry, 1930 


3], National Association of Book Publishers, New York, 1931. 
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conclusion that, judged by any appropriate stan- 
dards, there could be no doubt that on the aver- 
age Americans at present read too few books, a 
situation which he thought could be modified for 
the better if more books were written and pub- 
lished on subjects which were known to be ot 
interest to people who did not read books at all 
or read them only occasionally. In addition, he 
pointed out ways in which Americans—particu- 
larly American librarians and the book trade 
generally—could effect this change so that it could 
be said seriously and with truth that the Amer 
ican public can and does read extensively and 
intelligently. 

The Duftfus volume, undertaken at the sug- 
gestion of the Carnegie Corporation for the 
Amtrican Association of Adult Education, made 
its approach from the point of view of the diffu- 
sion of knowledge. The Economic Survey of thi 
Book Industry, 1930-31, by Cheney, was initiated 
by the National Association of Book Publishers, 
with financial cooperation from the allied trades 
and the practical cooperation of individual con- 
cerns in the various branches and of the National 
Association of Book Publishers, American Book 
sellers Association, Employing Bookbinders of 
America, American Library Association, Auth 
ors’ League, National Educational Association, 
and International Council of Religious Educa 
tion. Its basic purpose was to study the economic 
structure of the book industry and to suggest 
practical means for strengthening it. It was 
nation-wide in scope, and embraced all phases of 
the industry as seen by an expert surveyor to 
whom authors, publishers, jobbers, book sellers, 
librarians, census officials, and all others in any 
way connected with the industry supplied confi- 
dential data not previously available in this coun- 
try. ‘lwenty-nine tables of analyses and indices, 
by states, and thirty-one charts and maps were 
utilized in making this information graphic. Lit- 
erate populations, urban populations, school at- 
tendance, library development, newspaper and 
magazine reading, available income, cultural in- 
dices, book stores, book sales, rental library in- 
come, royalties to authors, etc., are statistically 
covered. 

The significance of the study to the librarian 
is instantly apparent in that it embodies a great 
deal of very recent trustworthy data not avail- 
able to Gray and Munroe and Duffus and pre 
sents it in graphic form. The total picture is 
further extended by Hobbs," in North Carolina: 
and Social, in which the reader is 
studied in his social and economic background in 
a rural state, and by Angoff and Mencken,!” in 
the American Mercury for 1931, in which, un 
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der the title, ““The Worst American State,” they 
rank the various states in the order of their cul- 
tural development, the basis of this ranking be- 
ing determined in part by the literacy and read- 
ing achievement of their populations. The range 
of the subjects summarized in ranked tables is 
quite extensive, and the status of the general 
reader in any given state can be viewed in re- 
lation to a number of standards. 

Waples and Tyler, in What People Want to 
Read About, also published in 1931, handled 
the subject of reading and the reader in a totally 
different way. “They approached the reading of 
adults from the point of view of the reader’s in- 
terest in what he read. “They held that if pub- 
lishers and book sellers and librarians and teach- 
ers wished to select non-fiction reading for their 
respective clientéles in such a way as to secure 
the greatest returns, whether financial, education- 
al, or social, it was essential to discover what 
topics readers were interested in reading about. 
Their first task, accordingly, was to identify 
these topics. They undertook to do this by mak- 
ing an extended study of subjects about which 
articles intended for general readers had ap- 
peared in popular magazines. Sixty numbers of 
the Readers’ Digest and the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature tor 1918 and 1928 were 
used as the sources from which subjects were 
taken. Fiction, poetry, humor, and vocational 
and historical articles were excluded. ‘lhe topics 
derived from these sources, after extensive sam- 
pling and statistical treatment, yielded 117 topics 
which possessed varying degrees of interest for 
various readers. ‘hese topics, in turn, were sub- 
mitted, in a carefully prepared check list, to 102 
vroups of readers for ranking. Evidence Was se- 
cured which showed the effect of differences in 
(1) sex, (2) amount of schooling, (3) occupa- 
tion, (4+) environment, (5) age, (6) size of com- 
munity, and (7) time spent in reading upon 
differences in group interests. “The conclusion 
was reached that of these seven conditions af- 
fecting group reading interests in different de- 
grees, sex has the greatest effect, amount of 
schooling next, occupation next, and the other 
conditions in the order listed. In this way a basis 
was found on which the various reading interests 
of a given community could be somewhat definite- 
ly determined, provided the necessary facts con- 
cerning the population were carefully ascertained. 

The four studies by Gray and Munroe, Duf- 
fus, Cheney, and Waples and Tyler may be 
thought of as providing the ground-work for 
further work in the field of adult reading. In 
them, the reader has been increasingly brought 
under critical observation in order that his read- 


12 Charles Angoff and H. L. Mencken, “The Worst American 
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Oct. pp. 175-188, Nov. pp. 355-371, 1931 
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ing needs may be more properly met. Other pul 
lished studies, which can only be mentioned 
passing, give additional information of value. A, 
ticles in The Journal of Adult Education™ coy. 
various aspects of the general field. Gallup'' 
Nafziger have attempted to answer for the jou 
nalists the question: “Who reads what in tly 
newspapers?” First Hundred Million" record 
an unusual publishing venture in which th 
interest of readers plays an important part 
The Humanizing of Knowledge" presents a pli 
for the adjustment of reading materials to read 
ing ability, and Readable Books in Many Su! 
jects'® attempts to provide a practical answer to 
the plea. Important unpublished theses, of whic! 
there are a number, cannot be drawn upon here. 
and reference to many articles summarized 
Gray” which give valuable points of view and 
techniques drawn from studies of reading at the 
school level must be entirely omitted. 

In addition to these studies, others now being 
carried on, particularly by Waples and Gray fo: 
the Committee on Reading Habits, seem impo: 
tant. Waples” is engaged in two studies: first, 
to identify and evaluate the various factors ot 
satisfaction in reading; and second, to discoye 
the sources from which special groups of readers 
obtain each type of material read, that is, sources 
such as the library, the bookstore, the news stand 
the rental library, and borrowings from friends. 

From the early returns from the first of these 
studies, it appears that reading interest does not 
actually play so significant a part as it is supposed 
to in determining what an individual reads. Ax 
cessibility, advertising, and readability probab]) 
determine, no less than subject interest, what an 
individual actually reads. If what people are 1) 
terested in reading is easily available, is well ad 
vertised, and is written in such a way as to appeal 
to the reader, it will be read in preference to 
what is not equally interesting. On the contrar 
if it is not so easily available, well advertised, 
and readable as other less interesting material, 
the latter is more likely to be read. 

13 The Journal of Adult Education published quarterly b 
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The second study in progress by Waples” has 
to do with the amount, character, and distribu- 
tion within each major population group of read- 
ing supplied by different agencies. The book 
store, the news stand, the rental library, the book 
club, and friends supply certain groups of readers 
more effectively than the public library. If the 
library is to make its service as effective as pos- 
sible, it must know what groups now obtain their 
reading matter from other sources and what sort 
of material each group obtains from each source. 
[t must see whether, through the location of its 
branches and stations and the hours of opening 
and conditions of service, its materials are avail- 
able; it must seek ways of publicity that are 
effective; and the materials which it provides must 
be chosen with regard to the interests of each 
group. 

Gray” is attempting to define the reading abil- 
ities of adult groups in relation to available read- 
ing materials. His investigation, which has tak- 
en two directions, is based on the assumption that 
the progress of adult education may depend in 
large measure upon the preparation and classifica- 
tion of reading materials adapted to the needs 
of adults of different levels of reading efficiency. 
His first objective has been to determine the range 
in differences of reading achievement on the part 
of adults. Evidence received during the World 
War and since reveals notable differences in the 
reading achievement of adults. But prior to his 
studies, the range of these differences of groups 
representing various educational, social, and eco- 
nomic levels, including Negroes as well as whites, 
had not been scientifically determined. ‘Vhis work 
is now well under way. 

Gray’s second objective is to determine the 
factors in reading materials, such as vocabulary, 
svllabification, sentence and paragraph length, 
et al., which contribute to ease or difficulty on 
the part of adults whose reading achievement is 
limited. A careful analysis of newspapers and 
magazines has been made for such factors and is 
now being extended to books. Books for children 
have been so graded as to meet the requirements 
of certain grades, but in preparing books for 
adults publishers have seldom taken these differ- 
ences of ability into consideration, and the fac- 
tors which make for or against readability at dif- 
ferent adult levels have not been carefully con- 
sidered. In due course, Mr. Gray hopes to iden- 
tify such factors and desired means whereby a 
teacher or librarian may ascertain quickly the 
limits within which an adult can read with satis- 
21 Douglas Waples, “Community Studies in Reading. |. Read- 
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faction. He also hopes to develop standards ot 
directions by which authors and publishers can 
adapt reading materials to various levels of read 
ing ability. “he same findings should also be ot 
value to the publisher who wishes to reach poten- 
tial readers who at present find no titles in his 
list which are sufficiently easy for them to read. 

The foregoing résumé as a whole reveals a 
clear shifting of emphasis. Formerly, in the 
schools, emphasis was placed on teaching the pu 
pil how to read. Now it is being insisted that 
the pupil’s reading in school must be so directed 
that he will not only acquire the ability to read 
but will understand how reading will enable 
him to play his part as an intelligent member ot 
society, and what agencies—libraries, book stores, 
rental libraries, and so forth—can best supply 
the essential reading materials. Expansion and 
increased circulation in public libraries, therefore, 
are not to be thought of as ends in themselves but 
means by which books and periodicals can com 
municate useful ideas to readers. ‘There must be 
a better understanding of the readers, the groups 
into which they are divided, the interests which 
motivate them, their reading abilities, the mater- 
ials best suited to their abilities, and the agencies 
through which readers and materials can be 
brought together to the greatest advantage of 
society. 

Such has been the progress of Jess than a de 
cade in the new discovery of the reader. What 
direction effort in this field may profitably take in 
the future is of importance. While it probably 
cannot be definitely forecast, it seems reasonably 
clear that studies may well proceed along at least 
tour )ines. 

1. For the guidance of librarians, publishers, 
booksellers, teachers, and all others concerned, it 
is desirable that a kind of reading map or index 
or measuring stick should be available which will 
reveal quickly the general distribution of reading 
facilities and resources within the nation so that 
a given state or county or local community may 
easily survey itself or compare itself with other 
communities. Such indices have been useful in 
such fields as education and public health, and 
there is reason to believe such a reading index 
would be of value in aiding all distributors of 
adult reading materials. 

2. There is general agreement that the prob 
lem of making after-school readers of schoo) 
children has not been satisfactorily solved. ‘There 
is a distinct gap between school and after-schoo) 
reading which needs bridging. ‘The school ar 
present fails to establish reading habits and pe 
manent intellectual interests to the degree desired. 
The publisher, also, has failed to provide mate! 
ials which meet the needs of this group. “he 
public librarian, likewise, has usually centered his 
interest upon service to younger children and 
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adults. “Che net result is the addition annually 
of great numbers to that part of the population 
which derives its ideas more largely from conver- 
sation and the radio and the “movies” than from 
serious books. [n this way, society loses “‘the most 
effective means it has at its disposal of familiar- 
izing adults with current events, with significant 
social ideas, and aspirations.” Studies should be 
undertaken to remedy this condition. 

3. There is need for reading materials which 
can be effectively used by adults of varying read- 
ing abilities. The door to information upon many 
subjects seems to be closed to such readers because 
of the lack of materials from which technical 
words and difficult expressions have been ex- 
cluded. As James Harvey Robinson, the Com- 
mittee on Readable Books, Gray, and others have 
urged, knowledge concerning subjects of prac- 
tical living and social adjustment should be hu- 
manized, and standards or measures of reading 
difficulty should be developed which would make 
possible the easy adjustment of materials to read- 
ing abilities, 

4. It is clear that studies to identify types of 
readers with types of reading matter must be car- 
ried further. Librarians and publishers have 
usually thought of the reader in too general 
terms instead of in the terms of his particular in- 
terests, education, and social and economic status, 
It is also essential in these studies that the prac- 
tice and experience of other countries should be 
reviewed in which the reading process from youth 
ro age js so directed that books effectively serve as 
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THe Lisprary 
a constant and fruitful source of ideas. Whe: 
the present régime in Russia began to teach adul: 
to read, it discovered a wide gap between 1} 
reading abilities of many of the new readers and 
the former educated groups. Consequently, 
was necessary to develop an entirely new bod) 
reading material and new agencies fitted to th 
requirements of the new readers for the prom 
tion of new politica) ideas. ‘The pubjic ibrar, 
and the publisher in Germany not only attempt 
to meet the reading needs of the genera) reade: 
but of all the minority and special groups as we). 
Denmark, through her continuation schools, js 
not so much concerned with providing vocational 
materials as with materials which give meaning 
and enrichment to daily living. 

Falling library revenues and mounting records 
of circulation, consequently, may have a special 
bearing upon this situation. Through the atten 
tion they are centering on the reader, they may 
be helping America look at herself. They maj 
help her see that her physical frontier has largely 
disappeared ; that expansion and activities which 
characterize the frontier must give place to some 
thing else. ‘They may bring her a new point ot 
view—not the point of view of acquiring or de- 
veloping a new physica) environment, but rathe: 
of understanding and enriching a new socia) 0: 
der—an order in which socially and culturally 
important ideas may be accorded an attention 
which the practical duties of a pioneer society did 
not permit, an order ta which the librarian, the 
publisher, and the worker in the field of adult 
education, provided they base their eftort upon 
full understanding of the problem of adult read 


ing as a whole, may play a dominating role. 





Who makes a garden 


plans beyond his knowing, 


Old roads are lost, old dwellings have their day, 


And he himself, far summoned, passes hence 


en 


An unfamiliar way ;— 


But lo, he has not perished with his going! 

For, year by year, av April’s heart is stirred, 
Spring after punctual spring, 

Across the little acre’s wintry gray 

Comes, slowly traced, an ald, authentic word 
In radiant lettering. .... 


——Nancy Byrp Turner in 4 Riband on My Rein. 
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(LAH PAULMI)ER is a native of Rhine- 

beck , Dutchess County, New York, 

(now a resident otf Yonkers) and a 
vraduate of the Rhinebeck High School.  Di- 
rectly after graduating from high school, she 
came to New York and entered the training class 
of the New York Public Library. After com- 
pleting her library training course, she substi- 
tuted, for a time, in the Rivington Street Branch, 
and then was appointed a regular member of the 
library staff as a junior assistant at the Tremont 
Branch. She is now a senior assistant on the 
staff of the Fordham Branch. She continued her 
education, while a member of the library staff, 
by studying at Columbia University, but the 
“urge to write” got in the way of her college 
course, and she did not complete the work for hex 
degree. 

Throughout her high school course she was 
editor of the school paper and a correspondent for 
the Poughkeepsie Courier. She has had articles 
on the history of libraries, library publicity, and 
various phases of library work, published in: 
Tre Liprary {ourNnat, Libraries, The Wilson 
Bulletin, and The Christian Sctence Alonttar. 
She fas alsa had a historical sketch in The 
Daughters of the American Revolution Maaa- 
ZINE, and a series ot sketches ennred “OW 
Fordham,” ia an unimportant )itt\e paper pub- 
lished in the Fordham section of the Bronx in 
New York City, The Fordham Bulletin, (now 
extinct) and a number of other articles in wvari- 
ous newspapers and MaALVAaZziNes. As a result of 
her arricle: “Getting in Touch With Our For 
eign Readers,” published tn an issue of Libraries, 
the Gorham Press requested her to submit mater- 
ial for a haoak—which she never found time to 
“work up.” 

Roosevelt Day, the first book which she wrote 
and compiled, was published by Dodd, Mead, 
1932, in Mr. Robert Haven Schauffler’s series, 
It contains a col- 
eulogies, 


“Our American Holidays.” 

lection of material: poems, 
sketches by various authors, and selections from 
Yheodore Roosevelt’s speeches, all compiled by 
\fiss Paulmier: in addition to several sketches 
which she wrote, and her biographical sketch, 
"The Story of T. R.” It also contains programs 
for the observance of Roosevelt’s birthday in the 
schools, and topics for pupil compositions, and 
a bibliography of books by Theodore Roosevelt. 
about Theodore Roosevelt, and additional read 
ing references. Her work in the reference room 
of the busy Fordham Branch taught her the need 


for such a hook to aid teachers and students. 
Writing ts her 


prose 


Library work is her vocation. 





Hflilahk Paulmier 


avocation. She has been busy at her ‘“‘seribbling”’ 
since she was fourteen years of age, because she 
cannot keep away from it. She says: 

“T fear | am not yet enough of an author to 
make my opinion ‘weighty,’ but believe brary 
work is one of the best foundations for authorship 

of all the protessions—tor we librarians, have, 
to use a slang expression ‘the jump on’ other 
writers, for we always have before us intorma 
tion as to what the public wishes and what it 


needs in reading matter. 


Correction 
Note 


Due Vo an oversight, a footnete stating my 
indebtedness to C. J. McHale for the use of 
material and records left here by him, was omit 
ted from the article “Tracing Misplaced Books 
in a University Library,” which appeared in the 
February 15 issue of THe Liprary Journat. 

W. P. Keita 
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Editorials 


ONFIDENCE in place of fear seems to 
have permeated throughout the country 
in response to the extraordinary vigor in 

successful achievement which the new adminis- 
tration has accomplished within its first month. 
This is heartening indeed, and though it cannot 
have immediate effect in relation to libraries, it is 
the best of prophesies that the time of the libraries 
will and a better time will come than 
ever before. This is because so much has been 
recognized during the depression as to the value 
of the opportunities for reading afforded by our 
public library system. Librarians should be ready 
and prompt to avai) themselves of this public 
feeling, educating their local public in advance to 
their needs for the great future opening before 
them. ‘The new era should be one of cultural 
advance in all directions and libraries should be 
leaders and not laggards in the work. 


HE GREAT impetus for reading, which 
has come during the present days of un- 


employment and will come in the future 


return 


years of expanded leisure time, has been exem- 
plified in some public libraries by the term “‘De- 
pression University,” as employed by Mr. Stev- 
ens in his article printed elsewhere, or ‘“Depres- 
’ ” ’ 

sion College” as used by the Providence, R. [., 
Public recently-issued folder. 

Pi,’ f ° 

Whichever term is used, the truth is brought 
home to public libraries that theirs is a great op- 
portunity in directing the proper use of leisure 
‘This education for leisure and enrichment 


Library in a 


time. 
of adult life is no slight educational activity; it 
is a fundamental problem affecting the welfare of 
the state and nation. The opportunity for the 
exercise of individual skill, the satisfaction of 
personal achievement, ought to be regained in 
leisure time. This is not fundamentally a prob- 
lem of Adult Education but the problem of arous- 
ing and developing interests or hobbies which 
not only promote individual thought, but which 
will prove of lasting pleasure as mastery over a 
subject increases. If a public library can, through 
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the featuring of books on constructive hob); 
help men and women to change their leisure fr: 
a time of mental apathy and stagnation to a tim, 
when they will develop their own individ 
personalities and characters, the library wil] 
deed become the handmaiden of education a: 
the public library will in every sense become 
institution for learning, without a campus, a cla 
room or a college cheer, with tuition free to 1 
entire citizenry.” 

s 


HIS PROBLEM of the proper use ot 

leisure time and the relation of leisuy 

time to the public library, the school, th: 
community, is not new. Recent issues of th 
English publication, The Library World, have 
carried articles on the subject; at the July, 1932 
conference of the National Education Association 
the problem of leisure in relation to the school 
was a predominate subject of discussion; bibliog 
raphies have been issued by the Russell Sage 
Foundation and by the National Recreation As 
sociation ; and only recently, in a report from th: 
Association for Progress Through Libraries, 
came the statement: “The libraries of this coun 
try are in an anomalous situation. Enforce: 
leisure, curtailed buying power, and economi 
pressure calling for new skills and creating a «i 
mand for new and wholly inexpensive forms « 
recreation have placed a tremendous burden wu) 
on the library facilities.” The library is an in 
tegra) part of this movement and each step thi 
is taken to link up the power of books with th: 
recreational movements in the town or cit) 
strengthens the place of the library in the eves of 
the taxpayer from whom support comes, [yey 
effort possible should be made by librarians and 
trustees to see that their institution is functioniny 
with the greatest possible efficiency. 

t 


E SHOULD before this have express 

ed the gratification with which all [i 

brarians noted the speech which Sen 
ator Fess delivered in exposition of the Libra: 
of Congress and its work. Senator Fess, who has 
been in Congress for twenty-two years and iden 
tified himself throughout with educational prog 
ress, has been the chairman of the Library Com 
mittee of the Senate for some years past and has 
given the most careful and detailed attention to 
its accomplishments and its needs. His address, 
which was delivered February 10, has now been 
reprinted as a separate from the Congressional 
Record and librarians would do well to obtain 
copies, which are free on application, and not 
only give the address careful reading themselves, 
but loan it to those in their communities who es 


pecially help to make public spirit. As the cen 
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of the entire national library system, every 
‘izen who reads the address must give the great 
itional library high credit for its accomplish- 
ments, and the reaction should be to make each 
think more and more highly of his local library. 
In fact, it would be worth while to obtain sev- 
eral copies of this exceptional and most credit- 
able address to circulate among citizens, men and 
women, who will appreciate its significance. 


@ 
ETERBORO, New Hampshire, which pi- 


oneered the free public library movement 

a hundred years ago, is rightly rejoicing 
in the celebration which marks its centenary this 
month and should receive full credit for all that 
its seed-sowing has reaped and harvested. ‘l’o 
the Rev. Abiel Abbott goes the credit for not 
only conceiving the idea of a free public library, 
which was carried into execution on April 9, 
1833, when by vote of the Peterborough ‘Town 
Board the Library was open free to all citizens, 
but also for the catalog of America’s first free 
public library, a copy of which, written in long 
hand by Dr. Abbott, is still in existence. That 
the first gift of money from an individual to this 
library came from the first woman librarian, 
Susan M. Gates, is especially to be noted for 
this amount unselfishly represented her entire 
salary for eight months. The ideas about li- 
braries, and their relation to education and leis- 
ure time activities, expressed a hundred years ago, 
are much the same as those expressed today as 
noted from the annual report of the committee 
meeting in 1835, which stated: “We think the 
money would not have been better appropriated 
by the town for the purpose of education as those 
who have left the common schools have means of 
continuing their education and all who have leis- 
ure have advantages of improvements.” ‘This 
Library is indeed not only an honor to Peter 
borough, but to the state and nation as well. 

@ 

HE GREAT service that Mary Eliz- 

abeth Wood accomplished in her devoted 

life for the cause of library development 
in China is perpetuated in a Foundation bearing 
her name, for which a considerable part of the 
proposed endowment of $25,000 has already been 
pledged. ‘Though her work was centered in the 
Library of Boone University, it has had its influ- 
ence throughout China and is proving to be of 
permanent and radiating value. Graduates from 
the Boone Library School are influential and in 
some cases holding key positions in the national 
life and these will help to give the nation the 
unity of organization and the united effort which 
is necessary to bring that enormous number of 
human beings into equal relation with the other 
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great natiens of the earth. The visit of Dr. Bost- 
wick some years ago did a great deal to help for- 
ward the work which Miss Wood initiated, and 
it is hoped that ultimately a trained American li- 
brarian of character and experience can become 
resident in China to bring and keep its library 
methods fully up to the best and most modern 
standards, The Chinese Library Association is 
doing good work and it is on the program that 
Shanghai shall before long have a great public 
library worthy of what claims to be the fifth 
largest city in the world. “hus, while we heat 
persistently of war against and within China, it 
is not to be forgotten that peace also hath her 
victories. 


Library Chat 


Thoughts 
The little thoughts within my mind 
Are sometimes very strange, I find; 
Some are good and sit in rows 
With faces clean and turned out toes, 


And these I outwardly commend 

For sharing playthings with a friend; 

But how [| love the naughty thought 

That will not do what it is taught, 

But rumple-haired and starry-eyed 

Bursts on the startled world outside 

And tells them what [’d never dare— 

Bad little word with unbrushed hair! 
——Marcaret P. Co_reman 


To A Finished Book 
Child of my dreams, I've watched you grow, 


And guarded, cradled, loved you so— 
Through long night hours with you 1 wrought, 


Sometimes with great misgivings fraught 
Against the time when you must go. 
(For, after all, how can 1 know 


(f any will on you bestow 
A smile, or have I toiled for naught 


Child of my dreams?) 

Because of hours I spent, aglow 

While characters swept to and fro, 

As from the realms of fancy caught, 

} pray you will in time have brought 
Some lasting good the years will show— 
Child of my dreams. 


——SARA Roperta Gerry 
e 
“When not taking a turn at the stick, I spent 
the long hot hours reading the books I had with 
me in my cockpit-library—a volume of the Arabi- 
an Nights; Hajji Baba; a translation of Hafiz; 
and half a dozen biographies of Alexander the 
Great. The books on Alexander were of particu- 
lar interest at the moment—along this very beach 
below, with the remnants of his army, Alexande: 
had marched homeward from [ndia after his 
conquest of the world.” 
From The Flying Carpet 
RicHARD HALLIBURTON. 
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The Open Round Table 


Publication Of A 
Confidential Letter 


CUSTOMARILY the printing of an 
letter deserves little consideration in professional 
circles. However, the publication in the Buch- 
handlergilde-Blatt for February 12, 1933, of a 
confidential letter sent to American librarians by 
the committee mentioned below, accompanied by 
critical comments from an unnamed American 
state institution, requires attention on account of 
the international relations involved. The publica- 
tion of the confidential letter was requested by 
the transmitter and was submitted with a state- 
ment of the serious consequences which the Amer- 
ican procedure must surely have on the German 
book trade. The transmitter draws from the re- 
quired privacy of the plan inferences not flatter- 
ing to the parties concerned. 

The name of the author of the comments is 
not given; neither is the name of the American 
institution (eine amerikanische Staatliche Stelle). 
Until the name of the transmitter or of the in- 
stitution is known there will be very considerable 
doubt in the minds of many whether a librarian 
was responsible for the comments or for publica 
tion of a confidential letter. Certainly it does 
not seem possible that any American state institu- 
tion would express concern for the serious con- 
the 


anonymous 


sequences which American procedure must 
surely have in other export countries. 

In all the correspondence received from Dr. 
Kerdinand Springer of the house of Julius Spring- 
er no mention was made of ‘The 
committee of the American Library Association 
to Dr. Springer required 


any secrecy. 
believed that courtesy 
that his communications be not made public until 
the librarians, to whom his offer was made, could 
consider the matter and formulate a reply. The 
restriction of the announcement to the librarians 
primarily concerned was made a confidential mat- 
ter by American committee, not by Dr. 
Springer. The committee has no apologies to 
make for the confidential nature of its communi- 
cations. It is obvious that American librarians 
have the right to consider among themselves any 
proposals in relation to the purchase of books 
and to regard the matter as confidential until 
suitable replies can be made to their correspon- 
dents. 

Che comments in the Buchhandlergilde-Blatt 
in our opinion do not represent the views of 
American librarians. They certainly do not 
represent the opinions of the American Library 
Association or of its Book Buying Committee. At 
the meeting held in Chicago in December no 


the 


such opinions were expressed. “The commit 
received 135 replies to its communications. No: 
one of them expressed opinions such as the Buy) 
handlergilde-Blatt attributes to an American st 
institution, 

We regret the ethical standards, or rather : 
lack of them, that permit the publication of 
contidential communication with anonymous cri! 
ical comments. The committee believes that | 
assumptions made by the commentator are un 
just both to Dr, Springer and to the committe: 
and can result only in making a solution of ou: 
mutual problems more difficult, 

From the printed correspondence the erron 
ous opinion may be drawn that the high pric: 
charged for German books and periodicals exist 
only in the case of the publications of Julius 
Springer. It should be pointed out that othe: 
German publishers (not all) charge very high 
prices for their scientific publications. The com 
plaints of American librarians are not directed 
solely against the publications of Julius Springer. 

H. M. LyYpDENBERG 

President, American Library Association. 
C. L. CANNon 

Chairman, Book Buying Committe: 
CHARLES H. Brown 


Chairman, Committee an Purchase of German 
Scientific Periodica 


Literary Shrine 
Open to Visitors 


Ir Has Bren suggested to me that vou would 
he interested to hear that a home of three authors, 
The Wayside, in Concord, Massachusetts, is to 
be open to the public this summer from May }3 
to October 31 (admission 25¢). 
home that Hawthorne ever owned, and where 
he added his famous Tower, or “Sky Parlor,” 
for a retired study. In the same house, then 
called Hillside, Louisa Alcott had spent three 
and a half vears of her girlhood, from twelve, 
until about her sixteenth birthday. The stairs 
are still there where she and her sisters played 
Pilgrim's described in Littl 
Women. Later, it was for over forty years the 
home of the author of The Five Little Peppers 
“\largaret Sidney,” Mrs. Daniel Lothrop. 

I am trying to preserve the house for the pub 
lic, and have opened it to the public, rather than 
sell to a private owner, who would doubtless 
make many changes, and thereby destroy much ot 
historic and literary interest. We have tried to 
keep the house as much as possible as it was in 
Hawthorne’s day, and have preserved the old 


It was the only 


Pro gress, later 
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fashioned “sraining” on the woodwork of most 
§ the rooms that he added. The gables over the 
doors and windows are still there. His dining ta- 
ble, and other Pieces of his furniture are still in 
the house, as is the furniture of Mrs. Lothrop. 
Perhaps in the future it may be possible to make 
some arrangement by which the house can be 
owned by the public, but that of course is out of 
the question at the present. 

At the moment, I am trying to make it better 
known, especially by teachers and librarians, that 
the house is open, and is interesting. Last sum- 
mer { found that teachers and librarians seemed 
to obtain an especial stimulation from visiting the 
house, and yet most of them said that they had 
not known that it was open until they saw the 
sign. Would it be possible for a notice to appear 
in the next issue of THe Liprary JourNAL? 

——Marcaret L. Loruropr. 


College 
Publications 


Tue Practice of many colleges and univer- 
sities in sending out their own publications gratis 
to other institutions is an admirable one, but in 
all too many instances the main address of the 
university is used rather than the library. In 
some cases these publications never reach the li- 
brary but may be sent to a department interested. 
The result is incomplete files in the library and a 
necessity of following up the matter and a re 
quest for additional copies to complete the library 
set. If all colleges, universities, societies and in 
stitutions would direct their publications to the 
college or university library much more effective 
use of them would be made and the expense of 
waste copies would be much less. We have re- 
cently written many letters requesting a change 
of address for such publications. 

H. S. Leacu, 
Librarian, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 





A Query 
From Miss Cole 


Miss Exvizasetu Core, associate editor of the 
Journal of the Outdoor Life, requests informa- 
tion regarding an article, ‘““Bookward Bound,” 
which appeared in the October, 1932, issue of the 
Journal and which held out the hope to patients 
that, if books were not at hand for their use, 
books on almost any subject might readily be se- 
cured by writing to their respective state libraries, 
enclosing postage. She says that, encouraged by 
the article, a patient in a tuberculosis sanitorium 


followed the instructions given, only to be in- 
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formed by her state stg that books were not 
lent to sanitoriums. Now Miss Cole wishes to 
know if this is generally true of the states, so 
that definite information on this point may be 
given the readers of the Journal of the Outdoor 
Life, modifving the earlier statement made in 
that publication. It would be appreciated if state 
libraries can send Miss Cole information regard- 
ing those states which can, and those which can- 
not, meet the requests of the sick in sanitoriums 
for loans of books when reading material is not 
otherwise — to them. Miss Cole's address 
is care of the National Tuberculosis Association, 
450 Seventh Aveies: New York City. 


Overdue Book 
Week Approved 


Proressor Joeckel wrote me the following 
letters which may interest you in connection with 
the Overdue Book Week which has aroused so 
much comment. 

Let me also say that several other librarians 
have written to me for the scheme and have ap- 
proved of it. 

—-—BEATRICE WINSER, 
Librarian, Newark, N. J., Public Library. 


February 17, 1933. 
My dear Miss Winser 
I have been somewhat late in reading your 
contribution to THE Liprary JourNat for Jan 
uary 15, in which you take what might be called 
the “humanitarian” point of view as more or less 
opposed to the “ 
tooth” school of thought with reference to the 
question of the cancellation of fines. “Taking ad 
vantage of your offer, I should very much like to 
obtain a copy of your routine on Overdue Book 
Week. Permit me to thank you in advance for 
your attention to this request. 


——C, B. Jorcket. 


eye for an eye and a tooth for a 


February 24, 1933. 
My dear Miss Winser: 

| am much indebted to you for sending me the 
complete material relative to the Newark “Over 
due Book Week,” which I have read with much 
interest. Personally, it seems to me that the 
philosophy underlying vour action in this connec 
tion is fundamentally sound and that the adminis 
trative measures you have adopted in carrying 

out your program are very well planned. 
B. JoreK et. 
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Tue Liprary Jours 


Library Organizations 


Oklahoma 
Library Association 


Tue ‘Twenty-Fourtu meeting of the Okla- 
homa Library Association was held in ‘Tulsa, 
February 2-3, 1933, Miss Lyndal Swofford pre- 
siding. At the opening meeting, Mrs. Paul Reed, 
president of the Tulsa Library board, extended 
greetings and a sincere welcome to the Associa- 
tion, to which the president responded. ‘‘Library 
Service to the Negro” was informally discussed 
by Mrs. Mabel Peacock, Mrs. Jennie M. Elrod, 
Mrs. Gertrude K. Sterba, Mrs. Ann Hough and 
Miss Alma Reid McGlenn. 

At the luncheon on Thursday, Mrs. Grace El- 
more Gibson of ‘Tulsa gave us a vision of our- 
selves as the borrowers see us. She had a collec- 
tion of expressions from many people in ‘Tulsa 
and other cities which were frank, not always 
complimentary, but not unkind. Mrs. J. R. Dale 
of the Oklahoma Library Commission presided 
at the luncheon. 

The Thursday afternoon meeting was devoted 
to library problems, with Mrs. Peacock of Okla- 
homa City presiding. Miss Frances Kennedy pre- 
sented a paper on ‘Government Publications for 
the Small Library: Information File: Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin” which was full of worth- 
while suggestions. Miss Grace Herrick of the 
University of Oklahoma Library School in Nor- 
man talked about the “Cataloging Problems of 
the Small Library,” especially the difficult one 
of classifying books in the place most useful to 
each individual library. 

Mrs. Sterba of Ponca City gave an interesting 
talk on “Public Library and Specialized Work 
with Young People,” including those of from 
thirteen to nineteen years of age. A special col- 
lection for such a group could be housed in a sep- 
arate room, an alcove or with the regular collec- 
tion, but a good beginning might be made by 
having a special rack of books for “older girls” 
and one for “older boys.” 

Mrs. J. A. Thompson of Chickasha talked in- 
terestingly of some of the best juvenile books of 
1932 which were on display, and Mrs. Amy Got- 
try Nelson of Sand Springs introduced the sub- 
ject of “Cooperation between the Public Library 
and the Schools.’ Miss Marian Craddock of 
Oklahoma City gave a report of a survey on such 
cooperation as worked out by fourteen libraries 
in various sections of the country. 

The Friday afternoon meeting, featuring auth- 
ors of Eastern Oklahoma, was attended by many 
who were not librarians. The first speaker, Mr. 
Grant Foreman, took as his topic “Things and 
Places in the State Worth Writing About.” He 


began with Washington Irving’s record ot 
visit to the home of Chouteau a century a, 
and said there was still much to be written «: 
Chouteau and his activities. Mr. John Jose; 
Mathews, author of Wah’ Kon-Tah, the Nover 
ber Book of the Month, declared he had no top 
but talked on the possibilities of Oklahoma why 
the philosophies and talents of two races ming]: 
the Anglo-Saxon, active, comparatively unretr: 
spective; the Indian, an Oriental dreamer why 
talks and thinks in pictures. ‘The program wa 
completed by the reading of “Of Thee I Sing 
by Mr. Richard Mansfield Dickinson of Tulsa 

Officers were elected as follows: President 
Mrs. Gertrude K. Sterba, librarian, Public Li 
brary, Ponca City; Vice-President, Mrs. Maud: 
Cowan, librarian, Southeastern Teachers College 
Durant; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Krances Ken 
nedy, Reference Librarian, Carnegie Library 
Oklahoma City. 


ANNA M. ANDERSON, Secretar} 


Rhode Island 
Library Associati 

ADTAary ASSOCIATION 

On Sunpbay afternoon, March 5, the mem 
bers of the Rhode Island Library Association 
were the guests of the “Committee of Seven” in 
charge of the Community Art Project at a dem 
onstration of art appreciation held at the Rhode 
Island School of Design. Dr. George H. Op 
dyke, the author of the recent book, Art and Na 
ture Appreciation, was the speaker, and endea\ 
ored to demonstrate the high points of his book 
with the aid of selected examples of art objects 
from the museum collections of the Rhode Island 
School of Design. Dr. A. D. Mead, vice-presi 
dent of Brown University, presided at the meet 
ing and at the conclusion of Dr. Opdyke’s talk 
presented the following propositions to the mem 
bers of the Library Association: 

Since it is the object of the Community Art Pro 
ject to be in continuous contact with the inquiring 
public throughout Rhode Island, to this end it is 
planned: 

1—The development of stereoptican lectures with 
slides which may be available to libraries throughout 
Rhode Island. The first lecture on Gilbert Stuart wil! 
soon be ready, and is both authoritative and accurate 

2.—The preparation of a collection of pictures which 
will be available for exhibit in the libraries of the 
state is also under way. 

The committee requests that any organization 
represented in the Rhode Island Library Asso- 
ciation desiring more information in regard to 
either of these opportunities, communicate wit!) 
the Community Art Project, 44 Benevolent 
Street, Providence, R. I. Those interested in 
securing the loan of the exhibit should state the 
nature of their facilities for display. 
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School Library News 


Building Up 
The School Library 


BurtpING up a small school library is an ever- 
lasting task of selecting, sifting, and shifting, 
with the goal, the eventual. establishment of a 
worthy book collection, wide patronage, expert 
service, and an all-around spirit of good will. 
The ideal library, not so much well-balanced as 
to actual classification as well-balanced to the 
varying needs determined by the curriculum, is 
an end for which to strive through years of work; 
an end which we are sometimes inclined to think 
would justify almost any means. It is the sub- 
iect of these means that we are to consider. 

The first thing one must have for the achieve- 
ment of this purpose is backing. There must be 
someone who is thinking along the same lines as 
the librarian, or there would not be this attempt- 
ed development. Should actual and vital inter- 
est be found in even one person, it is from this 
center that the cause must spread. The adminis- 
tration, the faculty, and the student body must 
eventually be brought to the point of seeing the 
needs of the library and working for their attain- 
ment. The outlook for school libraries has, per- 
haps, never been so promising as it now is. The 
knowledge of the function and value of the school 
library is gradually spreading. When administra- 
tors and faculties understand it fully there will 
be no question as to adequate equipment and sup- 
port. 

It pays to advertise is no more a business firm’s 
maxim than a library’s. Advertising is the first 
means for our use. The school paper may carry 
a monthly list of new books purchased, as well 
as a weekly article on some interesting phase of 
the library. 

’xtraordinary endeavors are often necessary to 
arouse the facultv. Every possible means must be 
used to make contacts with each member. Fa- 
culty meetings should be attended and_ invit- 
ations to the library issued personally if possible. 
Requests should be made for lists of suggested 
books and periodicals. If it is impossible to reach 
each member personally, notices should be sent. 
In dealing with the faculty flattery is a valuable 
tool if used discriminately. Distribution of 
monthly circulation records showing totals appor- 
tioned to each department may engender a spirit 
of competition. Those members who show reac- 
tion in the form of cooperation may be given some 
little special privileges in the library. A satisfied 
teacher may become an advance agent for the 
library. 

Although the results of one’s labors may at 


first seem so slight as to be almost non-existent, 
perseverance will prove how amazingly one bit of 
progress, be it the acquisition of new books or 
new patrons, will, of itself, spread out and cre 
ate others. Once this interest has become really 
actively cooperative the work of enlarging the 
book collection is well on its way. Besides the 
actual purchase of books, the cost of which may 
be greatly reduced by the astute use of second 
hand store lists, many valuable books may be ob 
tainable by donation. In this matter also, one 
good deed will often create another. Book drives, 
although they entail much labor and much tact 
in the disposition of useless matter, often yield 
a rich harvest. Faculty members may make very 
splendid donations. Desk copies they have re- 
ceived from publishers are sometimes of no value 
to them, but of great usefulness to the library. 
Student donations will consist largely of text 
books which are, of course, needed. It is sur 
prising to discover how many people have books 
of which they wish to dispose if they knew where 
the books might be useful. 

When the immediate needs of the library are 
met, the opportunity comes to build up the spec 
ial collections which make a library a permanent, 
reliable source for research and reference. In 
order to build up each department in this spec 
ialized manner, the faculty members could be 
divided according to their particular fields and 
one member from each field selected for a library 
committee. It will be the duty of each member 
to present suggestions, passed upon by his fellow 
teachers in the department, for the development 
of his section. Then the library committee will 
pass on each member’s selections. Reference 
should also be made to available lists of sug- 
gested books, although these are usually more o1 
less of a general nature. By this method each 
phase of the development of the library’s book 
collection will be under expert direction. 

When the spirit of cooperation and the book 
collection have advanced to this stage, the pro- 
blem of building is more or less merely a matter 
of natural growth. Constant care, of course, 
is ever needed, but the first agonies; at least, are 
over and the library has begun to build itself. The 
students and faculty are using the library, they 
are intere&ted enough to work with the librarian 
to further the library cause and this attitude 
spreads out and permeates the whole institution, 
until by its never-failing efforts to serve and 
serve well, the small library has built itself into 
a permanent place as an indispensable as well 
as a beloved part of school life. 

-HeLEN Scu Noor, Catholic Library World, 
vol. 4, no. 7, March 15, 1933. 
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In The Library World 


room with park benches ranged in front of 


Long Beach Library entrance so that the librarian in charge could 
Stricken By Zarthquake keep a supervisory eye on readers. Referenc 


questions came in much as usual, the first two 
THe Lone Beacn, California, Public Li- quests after the earthquake being for a recipe fo 
brary suffered its share in the losses due to the lemon chiffon pie and some material on how | 
earthquake of March 10. In loss of life the Li- play the flute! 


Left: East Long Beach Branch 0} 
The Long Beach, California, Pui 

Library. Photograph Taken After 
The Earthquake On March 10 


Below: Long Beach Public Librar) 
Station In the Refugee Camp 4 
Recreation Park 





brary was particularly stricken. “wo out of a 
total of about fifty killed in Long Beach were 
members of the Public Library staff. One of 
these, Mrs. Pearl Miller, was a children’s li- 
brarian at Belmont Heights Branch. She was 
killed as she went out of the building when the 
ornamental stonework over the door fell. The 
other staff member was a bookmender and was 
not on duty at the time. Both had been on the 
library staff for a good many years. 

Of the four branch buildings, East Long Beach 
Branch was completely wrecked. Belmont 
Heights Branch was so badly damaged that it 
Was necessary to move out of it pending exten- 
sive repairs. Alamitos Branch and Burnett 
Branch are closed to the public, but service is be- 
ing given outside the buildings. “The Main Li- 
brary building came through very well and needs 
only minor repairs. Three out of four branches 
in rented quarters are usable and now operating 
on regular schedules. The library property loss 
is estimated at $40,000. 

Library service was interrupted only four days, 
although it was eighteen days after the earth- 
quake before permission was obtained to open any 
library agencies to the public. The library staff 
met the challenge of the necessity for carrying 
on regular library service without allowing pat- 
rons inside the buildings with fine spirit and re- 
sourcefulness. Fortunately the Main Library is 
in a park with plenty of space to set up the nec- 
essary equipment out of doors. A small band 
stand behind the building served as a newspaper 
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April 15, 1933 

Library stations were opened in the three refu- 
ee camps which were admirably conducted and 
well supplied with entertainment by the Recrea- 
tion Department. A ton of magazines was sent 
lown by the Los Angeles Public Library and 
‘hese with a generous supply of jigsaw puzzles 
offered potent counter attractions to books. Nev- 
ertheless about five hundred books were borrow- 
ed during the brief period that the camps were 
iperated. 

The problem of obtaining money for necessary 
reconstruction is a difficult one under existing 
conditions. A citizens committee composed of in- 
fluential members of the community has been 
formed to look after the library’s interests and to 
see that it gets proper consideration in whatever 
rebuilding program is carried out. Long Beach 
has city manager government and there is no 
library board. 

——Tueopora R. Brewirt, Librarian. 


Los Angeles County 
Library Also Suffers 


Tre Ways of life begin to seem natural again. 
Jumpy nerves have been quieted and the jar of 
the passing street cars can once more be endured 
after the quake of Friday, March 10, which 
shook all southern California (and startled the 
world, shall I say ?). 

Early the next morning the Los Angeles Coun- 
ty Library began a quick general survey of the 
fifty-eight community branches, representing a 
patronage of nearly 88,000 registered library 
card holders, located in the area affected. The 
branch library buildings which suffered consider- 
able damage are at Bellflower, Compton, Home 
Gardens, Huntington Park, Inglewood, Lennox, 
and South Gate, and could not be entered until 
the building inspectors gave us permission to do 
so. The building occupied at Huntington Park 
where the stacks were knocked down like tenpins 
was the first one righted and re-opened for busi- 
ness Wednesday on the regular schedule. 

We regret to report that the attractive build- 
ing at Compton was so badly damaged that it 
must be razed. This was municipally owned, as 
is also the building at Inglewood, a Carnegie 
gift in 1916. Both of these buildings are of brick 
construction and, as shown throughout, the area, 
brick buildings were the worst damaged. For 
the other six which suffered most building  re- 
pairs have not gone forward so rapidly, but we 
are waiting patiently and taking no chances on 
entering too soon, 

We also serve thirty-five school districts in the 
same general territory and in only five of these 
were buildings found unsafe to be opened after 
a specially declared holiday week. 
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With many other persons we have much to 
be thankful for and particularly that none of out 
library family was injured nor any patron who 
was in a branch at the time. However, there 
were several narrow escapes from flying debris, 
and we are proud to report the splendid sense of 
responsibility exhibited by many branch 
tants who took time to turn off gas and electricity. 
Mrs. Della Lossing, the assistant librarian at 
Compton, did a very heroic thing in going back 
into the badly broken building to pick up a lit- 
tle girl who had fallen down and was so terri- 
tied she could not move. 

Most of the buildings which we occupy are 
rented and are of frame and stucco construction, 
which on the whole suffered little damage. Yet 
in almost every one of the fifty-eight branches a 
few or many books were thrown on the floor and 
in a number of places the wall shelves and stacks 
were upset. Several plate glass windows were 
broken, but this damage is all of minor signifi 
cance and we are very, very thankful for our 
good fortune. Almost everyone seems to have 
expected the old building occupied by the Central 
Library at 204 North Broadway to be listed 
among the casualties. Personally I know how 
badly it was shaken for I happened to be in my 
office at the time, and am glad to be able to re 
port for myself and the building that we stood 
the test very well. 


assis 


HELEN EF. VoGieson, 
Librarian, Los Angeles Gounty Library. 


One Hundredth 
Anniversary Celebrated 
THis Is the one hundredth anniversary 
only of the Peterborough, N. H., Town Library 
but also of the first free public library supported 
by taxation in the world. The idea of a free 
town library is, perhaps, more recent than ts 
generally known. In the year 1880, in all public 
libraries in the United States, there were not 
more than 80,000 books, about one-seventh of 
the number in the Boston Public Library alone. 
‘These libraries were owned by literary 
tions or educational but were 
to the general public nor did the public contribute 
to their support. In the early literary history of 
the century social libraries played an important 
part. Peterborough had one of these, incorpo 
rated in 1799, consisting of one hundred well 
chosen volumes, but after a time it was neglected 
and finally sold in 1830. A Peterborough Li 
brary Company was soon organized and an an- 
nual payment of fifty cents entitled anyone to 


not 
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membership. This Library had three hundred 
volumes which were transferred to the Peter 
borough Ministerial Library in 1835. “The 
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movement to form the Town Library seems to 
have resulted from the division of the State Lit- 
erary Fund. This fund was established in 1821 
and was raised by annual tax on capital stock 
of the banks for an endowment of a state univer- 
sity. This project was abandoned and later the 
fund was divided annually among the towns of 
the State for the support and maintenance of 
common free schools or such purposes of educa- 
tion. It was under this status that Peterborough 
organized the Town Library, being the first town 
to realize the significance of the latter clause and 
the educational importance of a free library. On 
April 9, 1883, the Peterborough Town Library, 
by vote, was declared “free” to every citizen. 


Mary Elizabeth 
Wood Foundation 


Tuts Lerrer is sent out for information, not 
as an appeal for money. Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Wood, whose life-work for the Library Move- 
ment in China is commemorated in the Founda- 
tion that bears her name, always kept the friends 
of the Library at Boone University in touch with 
its fortunes, and it will be the endeavor of the 
present committee to do the same. In spite of 


political unrest, fighting, bandits, flood and fam- 
ine, the Library Movement has kept steadily on 
its way and a few notes, showing its significance 


and progress, will be of interest. 

I. That the demand is real is proved by the 
recent instruction issued by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation to all Colleges, that all students should 
be encouraged to undertake independent research 
in libraries rather than to depend upon their lec- 
ture notes, as is their present habit. For this the 
right books must be prepared, translated and 
placed in local libraries. 

II. A group of teachers in Peiping, writing 
tor such periodicals as The Independent Review 
(edited by Dr. Hu Shih), expressed their con- 
viction that the need of libraries for study and 
research was of paramount importance. 

III. The development of the Library Move- 
ment is therefore of the greatest importance in 
order that students may have access to such books 
as they need and that the education of the people 
may become general and well-founded. The Chi- 
nese Library Association is in correspondence with 
the American Library Association and upholds 
the best standards and methods. 

IV. Boone (Hua Chung) University having 
the only library training school in the country, 
its upkeep and growth are of vital import to the 
nation. New libraries are being established in 
many cities and trained librarians are in demand. 
Prominent citizens in Shanghai are proposing to 


(Turn To Page 370, Please) 
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In The Field 
Of Bibliography 

Ir SHOULD require no Sherlock Holmes 
link Winifred Gregory’s interest to some proj: 
connected with serials, but it did take the pu 
posiveness of this column to uncover just wha: 
that project was. Miss Gregory is collectin. 
materials for a list of publications of internatic: 
al congresses. 

The project is still largely in the note sta 
Miss Gregory states that, so far, her attentio; 
has centered on the holdings of The New Yor! 
Public Library, the Library of Congress, and 
the John Crerar Library, with printed cards fo: 
the two latter collections. She will eventuall, 
cover other important collections and hopes in 
some way to make the finished product a union 
list. In the immediate future, she will again vis 
it the British Museum, the Bibliotheque N: 
tional, and the Preussische Staatsbibliothek f«: 
systematic surveys, where she has already “‘chec! 
ed rather casually—just enough to know what 
to expect.” 

Bibliographically, the list will be interesting 
There will be summary notes of historical back 
ground. And, as far as is practicable, each publi 
cation of each congress will be treated as a sep 
arate entry, thus permitting the use of full col 
lation and other information. 

In shaping the list, Miss Gregory has an im 
mense amount of work ahead. There is to be no 
limit either in scope or language. She expresses 
the true compiler’s creed when she says, “I'd 
rather it would include items of no value, than 
to miss anything that might be valuable to some 
one.” Relative importance is no criterion in re 
ducing chaos to cosmos among publications of a 
type. 

Miss Gregory is eager to know if any one o: 
any institution is engaged in a similar project, 
and, if not, to get into communication with those 
who may be interested in the field. Difficulties of 
collecting titles, alone, are instantly evident. 
Peculiarities of American cataloging (with some 
concession in method abroad) which preclude the 
grouping of publications by kind make such ma- 
terial very difficult to locate, unless the first word 
of title is a clue. Then, too, there have been 
quantities of congresses, either too ephemeral or 
too feeble'to publish separately, whose good works 
have been tucked away in some serial publication, 
either as notices, résumés, or sometimes as ful! 
reports. There are obvious ways of searching out 
both types of material,—but the simplest will be 
for all who are interested in the production of 
such a list to send notes of anything they may run 
on to. 


Prepared by Karl Brown of The New York Public Librar 
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Book Reviews 


Edwin A. Fleisher 
\lusic Collection ' 

PHILADELPHIA possesses what is probably the 
largest and most complete library of orchestral 
music in the world in the Edwin A. Fleisher 
collection which Mr. Fleisher presented to the 
Free Library of Philadelphia some time ago. 
After more than two years of work Mr. Fleishe: 
ias just published a book of some 500 pages, giv- 
ing not only a list of the works in the collection 
many years ago but the manner in which it has 
erown to its present huge proportions. The 
book, of which only a limited number will be 
printed is an exceedingly valuable work for or- 
chestra conductors and students as well as con- 
taining material of interest to all music-lovers. 

The collection, which is housed in a special 
room of the Music Department of the Free Li- 
brary of Philadelphia on the Parkway, contains 
more than 4,000 works for orchestra, both for 
those of full symphonic equipment and for string- 
ed orchestra alone. Besides this, there are in 
the neighborhood of 2,500 works for one or 
more solo instruments with orchestral accom- 
paniment, making the total number of works 
not far short of 7,000. A unique feature of the 
Fleischer Collection is that it does not consist 
of scores alone as do most similar collections; 
in every case the individual parts for the players 
have been purchased with the conductor's score 
and are in compartments where the works are 
kept. ‘The gathering of the collection has occu- 
pied Mr. Fleisher for nearly a quarter of a cen 
tury and he expects to add to it further in the 
future. 

With the publication of the book, the full 
extent of Mr. Fleisher’s collection is made known 
to the general public for the first time. Many of 
his friends, including the writer, have watched 
with interest, the gathering of this great collec- 
tion for years but it is doubled if any one ex- 
cept Mr. Fleisher himself had any idea of the 
enormous size which it had reached when he 
turned it over to the Library. It was apparently 
the intention of Mr. Fleisher to acquire for this 
collection every piece of serious music written 
for orchestra which could be purchased; and in 
some cases he has gone further than this, for cer- 
tain works in the collection, not published but 
which he desired to possess, have been copied in 
manuscript, the orchestra parts for the strings 
being duplicated by the photostat process. Where 
no scores were available, manuscript scores were 


1 The Edwin A. Fleisher Music Collection in the Free Library of 
Philadelphia. 700 copies printed on all-rag paper of which S00 
opies are for sale. Privately printed. Philadelphia. 1933. $15 





made trom the parts, so that every work in the 
collection is complete with score and parts. 

Mr. Fleisher has refrained from calling his 
book a catalog and rightly so, for it is much more 
than this; it is an historical summation as far as 
this was possible of every work contained in the 
collection. The description of each composition 
contains the full name of the composer; the date 
and place of his birth and death; the title of the 
work in the original language, followed by a 
translation of this into English; the name of the 
publisher; the instrumentation, showing not only 
the different instruments for which it was scored 
but also the number of woodwind and brass in 
struments required for performance (it being, of 
course, unnecessary to specify the number of 
strings) ; the approximate length of time in min 
utes required for performance; the date of com- 
position, place and date of first performance, 
name of the orchestra giving the premiere, the 
name of the conductor and in the concertos, the 
name of the soloist or soloists. 

Thus in the case of Tschaikowsky’'s “Symphony 
Pathetique” we learn that it is opus 74; the key 
B minor; that it was published by Forberg; that 
the instrumentation is for three flutes, of which 
the third alternates with piccolo, two each of 
oboes, clarinets and bassoons, four horns, two 
trumpets, three trombones, one tuba, the stringed 
instruments, tympani, cymbals, gong and_ bass 
drum in the percussion; that it was composed in 
1893; that the first performance took place at 
Moscow on October 16, 1893; that Tschaikowsk\ 
himself conducted the first performance; and that 
it takes about forty-eight minutes to perform 
By an ingenious but easily mastered system of 
numbers and abbreviations for the instrumenta 
tion, all of this information is given in four lines 
of type. Nothing but the list of instruments is 
abbreviated or numbered; everything else is 
printed in full. 

In the collection of this amazing amount of 
data for nearly 7,000 compositions, Mr. Fleishe: 
had the assistance of Dr. Karl Geiringer, of Vi- 
enna, one of the best equipped musicologists of 
the present day and more than two years ago 
brought Miss Edith Werber, formerly of the 
Universal Edition and the Vienna musical mag 
azine, Anbruch, to Philadelphia, since which time 
she devoted her entire attention to securing bio 
graphical data and other information, translating, 
and arranging and cataloging the material which 
went into the volume just issued. The book is a 
catalog only in the sense that it contains a com 
plete list of the work comprising the Fleisher 
Collection; in all other respects it is a valuable 
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book of reference containing an immense amount 

of information in an unbelievably condensed 
form. 

——SamuEL L. Laciar, 

Music Editor, Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Bibliography Of 
International Affairs ! 
THe Foreign Affairs Bibliagraphy ot Wil- 


liam L. Langer and Hamilton Fish Armstrong 
is of the type of reference book which it is easier 
to continue than to replace. “he compilers are 
both specialists in the field. Dr. Langer is asso- 
ciate professor of history at Harvard and Mr. 
Armstrong is the editor of Foreign Affairs. Their 
work is thus characterized by deep knowledge of 
the subject and sound scholarship. 

Broadly speaking, the bibliography is a classi- 
tied and selective guide to al) the more important 
politico-economic literature dealing with the 
World War and thereafter. In its five hundred 
and fifty pages it lists over 7,000 books and class- 
ifies these into upwards of 300 subject divisions. 
It begins with the War itself and devotes seven- 
ty-five pages to it. Then it takes up each conti- 
nent and region in succession and subdivides these 
by countries. Each country again is subdivided 
into sections to cover the specific problems con- 
fronting each. “To obviate the confusion which 
might result from this minute subdivision, each 
section is prefaced by see also references to other 
sections. This system of cross references is obvi- 
ously introduced to eliminate the necessity of 
entering the same title in more than one group. 
If so, we cannot understand why the compilers 
have thought it necessary to list certain of the ti- 
tles twice. 

There is a strong language bias in favor of 
English which the compilers explain as being the 
result of their wish to make this bibliography of 
especial use for the American investigator. But 
there is also a generous number of works in for- 
eign languages included so that the international 
point of view does not suffer appreciably. The 
only exception is in the case of oriental languages, 
which have been excluded altogether. The anno- 
tations are brief but, for the most part, excellent. 
The only thing that somewhat mars the general 
excellence of the bibliography is the absence of a 
proper index. ‘There is indeed an author index 
appended to the volume, but it fails completely 
when one tries to use it in the finding of biogra- 
phies which have been included in the work. 
These biographies are listed under the respective 
countries and unless the user is quite sure under 
which country to look for a particular man, he 


| Foreign Affairs Bibliography; a selected and annotated list of 
books on international relations 1919-1932; compiled by William 1 


Langer and Hamilton Fish Armstrong. N. Y., Harper, 1933. xvii, 
$$1p. (Council on Foreign Relations publication.) 
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may have to proceed by the roundabout rout 
elimination. A subject index to the biograph 
sections would have easily obviated this tire 
procedure. On the whole, however, the bibl; 
graphy is very well done and will prove an in 
valuable aid to the reference librarian and 
persons engaged in research of the World \\ 
and the political history of the first two de 
thereafter. 

—ARTHUR Berrios 


M. E. Wood Foundation 


(Concluded From Page 368 


build a public library commensurate with 
importance of that city as the fifth largest crt 
the world. For this, also, the Training Se} 
at Boone will be asked to supply librarians. 

V. At Boone the Acting Director and L 
brarian is Mr. Samuel TY. Y. Seng, one of th 
School’s first graduates and Miss Wood's appoint 
ed successor. Dr. Lincoln Cha, who has be 
doing special work at the University of [Ilinoi 
is now on the way to China to be Dean of ¢! 
School. 

VI. Among the graduates holding positi: 
of prominence are the following: Dr. John ( 
B. Kwei, Director of the National Central Un 
versity in Nanking. Dr. Andrew Wensan Won; 
Director of Tsing Hua (Indemnity) Universi: 
Library, Peiping. Julius S. H. Huang, Libraria 
at Shantung University. Hungtu Tien, Libra 
ian of Yenching University Library, Peiping. 
fred Kaiming Chiu, Librarian of the Japanes 
Chinese Department, Harvard College Libra: 

VII. Although the Library Movement is now 
a national undertaking, the fact that it was started 
in a Christian school is not forgotten. A Chris 
tian discussion group meets weekly under th 
leadership of Mr. Seng at which Library student: 
are addressed by such men as Bishop Roots, Rev. 
Robert E. Wood, ete. 

VIII. In January, 1932, the School received 
a further grant of $3,000 a year for two years 
from the China Foundation (returned Boxer In 
demnity) for a special professorship. There 1s 
now great need of an American librarian of ex 
perience to go to Boone to help in various ways, 
not the least being the keeping up of the con 
nection with the American Library Association 
the Church, and interested friends in this country 

Although as previously stated, this ts not an 
appeal for money, it is well to say that, whil: 
$18,000 of the $25,000 which the committe: 
hopes to raise for the endowment of the Schoo 
is already in hand, any gifts toward the comple 
tion of the sum will be gladly received and add 
ed to the principal. Checks may be made out to 
the Old Colony Trust Company and sent to th 
executive secretary. 
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Among Librarians 


Appointments 
? 


GERALDINE ARMSTRONG, Columbia “32, is the 
issistant librarian of the Grover Cleveland High 
School Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Janet Bocarpvus, Columbia “30, who has 
heen assistant in the New York Public Library 
since 1930, has resigned to take a position as as- 
sistant in the Rare Book Department of Columbia 
University Library. 

JesseLyN L. Grieve, Illinois “32, has been 
appointed librarian of the Belleville, Hl. High 
School. 

Ciara L. Gurueie, Illinois 
the position of reference librarian at M)inois 
State Normal University. 

Mrs. RutH HUBBELL has resigned as librar- 
ian of the Glenview, IIl., Public Library and is 
succeeded by Mrs. Mary A. Carpenter. 

CATHARINE ANN Keyes, Columbia ’32, who 
has been working part time in the Avery Library, 
Columbia University, has been transferred to the 
Music Library. 

EvizapetH R. Lewis has been placed in 
charge of the Art Division.of the Free Public 
Library, Washington, D. C. Miss Lewis has 
had extensive experience in the field of art in 
cluding seven vears with the American Federa 
tion of Arts. 

Fay LiGghtrroor, formerly in charge ot the 
children’s work in the South Shore Branch of the 
Chicago Public Library, has recently 
pointed children’s librarian at the 
Branch of the Chicago Public Library. 

Bernita J. Lone, Illinois “32, has accepted 
the position of librarian of the University of 
Illinois Law Library. 

DorotHy N. Lynen, Columbia °32, joined 
the staff of the Brownsville Branch of the Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Public Library on January 3. 

Anne McCuesney, Columbia, ’32, has been 
appointed librarian of the Highlands High School, 
Ft. Thomas, Ky. 

FLORENCE M. Merepirn, Columbia ’31, has 
been appointed to the staff of the New York 
State College for Teachers at Albany. From 
(925 to 1928 Miss Meredith was connected with 
the Kalamazoo, Mich., Public Library. 

Frances Netson, Columbia 32, has beeen ap- 
pointed cataloger in the Skidmore College [Li 
brary, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Mary JoserpHine Wess, Columbia °32, has 
been appointed an assistant in the Library of the 
Horace Mann School for Boys, New York. 


"32, has accepted 


been ap 
Pullman 


Correction 
Tue Noricr ot Miss EF. | 
Poe Liprary Journar, January |, 
+4, made it appear that she was in the 
first class of the old Columbia College Library 
School, that would be the class of (888. “Che 
tact is she was of the second class, that of (S89, 
see New York State Library School Register ot 
1928, p. +. The meticulous drive for accuracy 
which literally Miss Clarke, 

make this correction necessary. 
G. EF. Wire, Permanent Secre lary, 
‘ Glass af 'S' 


. Clarke, which ay 


peared in 
1933, p. 


wore out would 


The Calendar 
Of Events 


April 17—Pacific Northwest Regional 
Catholic Library Association, Holy Names Acad 
emy, Seattle, Wash. 

April 17-18—Ontario Library Association, annua) meet 
ing in Toronto. 

April 18—Eastern Regional Conference, Catholic Li 
brary Association, College of New Rochelle, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

April 21-22—Joint meeting of New Jersey Library As 
sociation and Pennsylvania Library Club at Hotel 
Ambassador, Atlantic City. 

\pril 27-28—Louisiana Library 
meeting at Shreveport, La. 

April 27-29—Texas Library Association, annual meet 
ing at Wichita Falls, Texas. 

\pril 29—Columbian Library Association, annual meet 
ing at Hood College, Frederick, Md 

May 10-11—North Carolina Library Association, an 
nual meeting at Woman’s College of the Uni 
versity of North Carolina, Greensboro, N. C 

May 11-13 
ing at Athens, Ga. 

May 15-16—Montana Library 
meeting at Missoula, Mont. 

May 17—Connecticut Library 
meeting at Olin Memorial 
University, Middletown, Conn 

May 18-20—Pennsylvania Library Association, annu 
al meeting at Philadelphia, Pa. 

May 22-24—American Association for Adult Educa 
tion, annual meeting at Jones Memorial Library, 
Amherst, Mass. 

May 29-31—Pacific Northwest Library 
annual meeting at Victoria, B. C 
june 5-7—Massachusetts Library Club, annual meeting 

i at The Northfield, East Northfield, Mass 

June 12-17—New York Library Association, forty 

: third annual meeting at Briarcliff Lodge, Briar 
cliff Manor, N. Y. 

October 16-2l—American Library Association, annual 
meeting at Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 1)) 
Oct. 16°21—Wisconsin Library Association, 
meeting in connection with the American Librars 

Association. 

October 26-27—Mississipp! Library 

nual meeting at Jackson, Miss. 


Conterence, 
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Georgia Library Association, annual meet 
Association, annual 
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May Forecast of Books 


(Library Journal Selection From Publishers’ Advance Information) 


History, Travel, 
Literature, Biography 
May 1 


Maxim Gorky. 


International. 75¢. 
Recovery THROUGH 


Olgin, Moissaye J. 
Writer and revolutionist. 
Schmalhausen, S. D. Ed. 
REVOLUTION. 
Covici. $3.75. 
May 6 
MacClintock, W. D. History Or THE Five 
EDITIONS OF WHARTON’S Essay ON Pope. 
Univ. N. Carolina Press. $3. 
May 10-11 
Brooks, Van Wyck. Ed. Journat Or Gam- 
ALIEL BRADFORD. 
Houghton. $4.50. 
Drury, F. K. W. and Simnett, W. E. 
Books Suatt I Reap. 
Methods of reading, how to use a library, aids 
to reading and study, etc. Houghton. $2.50. 
Eriksson, E. M. and Rowe, D. N. AMERICAN 
CONSTITUTIONAL HIsTory. 
Norton. $4.75. 


Wuat 


Selection does not include text-books, reprints, mystery, western or 
light fiction 


Powdermaker, Hortense. Lire In Lesvu. 
Studv of a Melanesian society. Norton. $4. 


May 12-13 
Laver, James. WeEsLeEy. 
Biography of founder of Methodism. 
vy) 
Yarborough, Minnie C. Ed. 
Or WitttaM Preston. 
Univ. N. Carolina Press. $4 
Young, G. M. GiBBon. 
Biography of author of The Decline and Fall 
Rome, Appleton. $2. 


Apple 1 


REMINISCENCES 


May 14-15 


Burke, Thomas. Tue Beauty Or ENGLANp 
; McBride. $3. : 
Hillebrand, Harold. EDMUND KEAN. 
Only authoritative biography of great Shake, 
pearian actor. Columbia Univ. Press. $5. 


May 16-17 
Browning, Robert. Letrers. 


Edited with an introduction and notes by Thur- 
man L. Hood. Yale Univ. Press, $5. 
Robinson, Fred N. Ed. Comprete Works 
Or CHAUCER. 
Houghton. $4. 





The Book Sensation Of 
Our 


UPTON SINCLAIR PRESENTS 


WILLIAM FOX 


3 weeks after publication reported by 
“Times” one of the three best-selling 
non-fiction books in New York. 


Time 


OPINIONS OF READERS 


Lincoln Steffens: It tells just what everybody 
should know, explicitly, convincingly, and so 
interestingly. 

William Ellery Leonard: If “William Fox” 
doesn’t make the biggest noise since “The 
Jungle ” why, the world has grown torpid with 
malnutrition and despair. An amazing story, 
told with amazing skill. 

Prof. E. A. Ross: It is not only an enthrall- 
ing tale by a master story-teller but it exposes 
the ugliest recent development in our capitalist 
system. 

Price $3.00 
Published by the Author 


Los Angeles West Branch, California 





IMPORTANT 


THE NEW YORK MONEY 
MARKET, B. H. Beckhart, editor 


History and analysis to 1932 


1—Origins & Development 
2—Sources & Movements of Funds 
3—Uses of Funds 


4—External and Internal Relations 


Complete set, four vols., $16.00 
Single vols., each $5.00 


Description on request 


Columbia University Press 
2960 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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May 19-20 
Collison-Morley, L. THe Story Or Tue Bor- 
GIAS. 
Rise and fall of the House of the Borgias. Dut- 
ton. $3.95. 


Newberry, Julia. Diary. 
Norton. $2.50. 
May 25 
Keynes, John M. Essays In Biocrapuy. 
Harcourt. $2.50. 
May 29 


Morse, Jarvis M. Connecticut, 1818-1850. 
Yale Univ. Press. $3.50. 
Pargellis, Stanley M. Lorp 
NortH AMERICA, 1756-1758. 

Yale Univ. Press. $4. 
During May 
Carroll, Lewis. Cortecrep Verse. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 
Dickinson, R. FE. and Howarth, O. J. R. A 
History Or GerocrRAPHY. 
Oxford Univ. Press. $3. 
Douglas, Norman. Lookine Back. 
An autobiographical excursion, Harcourt. 
Marshall, Robert. Arctic VILLAGE. 
Complete picture of the life of the inhabitants of 
Alaska, both white and Eskimo. Smith & Haas. $3. 
Moody, John. THE Lone Roap Home. 
An autobiography. Macmillan. $2. 
Rosenberg, Arthur. History Or Bo.tsuHeviso. 
Oxford Univ. Press. $4.50. 
Siegfried, André. SoutrH AMERICA. 
Trans. by H. H, and Doris Heming. 


eee 
Smith, William E. Tue Francis 
Brain Famiry In Po.itics. 
This biography of the Blairs becomes a running 


history of about fifty of the most important years 
in our political history. Macmillan. $7.50. 


Wilkinson, Henry. ADVENTURERS OF Bermupa. 


History of Bermuda. Oxford Univ. $4.75 


Lonpoun’ In 


$3.50. 


Harcourt. 


PRESTON 


Press. 


Miscellaneous 
Non-Fiction 
May 3-4 


Drury, L. L. Scnoort, Home Anp Co. 


Statement of new attitude in education and 
home training. Farrar. $2. 


Edwards, Lawrence. THE SPANGLED HEAVENS. 


Stars and planets in plain and simple language. 


Lippincott, $1.25. 
May 27 
McCloy, Shelby T. (acamene’ s ANTAGONISM ‘To 
CHRISTIANITY. 


Univ. N. Carolina Press. $3. 
Stoker, Spencer. ScHoots AND INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING. 
Univ. N. Carolina Press, $3. 


May 29 
Romer, Alfred §. VERTEBRATE PALEONTOLOGY. 
History of vertebrates as revealed by the study 
of fossils. Univ. Chicago Press. $5. 
During May 
Bailey, L. H. How Pirants Get Tuer Names. 


Maemillan. $2. 
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Indispensable! 
RECENT 
SOCIAL TRENDS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


by the President’s Research Committee on 
Social Trends 


America in 
for years to come as a 


This epoch-making survey of 
transition will serve 
reference to every student of our civilization, 
and to the forward looking business man as 
a guide to the future trends of our social and 


economic structure. Two volumes. 1600 pages. 


$19.00. 
RECENT SOCIAL TRENDS is supplemented by a 


series of thirteen Monographs, each giving in extended 
form factual and interpretative surveys of separate 


aspects of American life. A descriptive circular will 
be sent on request. 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 
by FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 

Important and timely is this study which includes 
discussion of war debts, reparations, the Far Eastern 


crisis, etc., and affords an integrated view of the in 
ternational situation today. 922 pages. $4.00. 


PROFIT ENGINEERING 
by C. E. KNOEPPEL 


A well-known industrial management counselor of- 
fers a tested plan of business organization, emphasiz- 
ing profit nether than volume as an objective. 320 
pages. $3.0 


TIME TO LIVE 
by GOVE HAMBIDGE 
Adventures in the use of leisure with practical di 


rections for its profitable employment, written from 
personal experience. 144 pages $1.50 


RELIGION TODAY 
A Challenging Enigma 
Edited by ARTHUR L. SWIFT 
“An admirable picture of current religious thought 
. to be strongly recommended to everyone who 


wishes to understand the world in which we live.”— 
E. Reuter, President, American Sociological Soci- 


ety. $2.50. 


LIFE BEGINS AT FORTY 
by WALTER B. PITKIN 

Dr. Pitkin’s guide to successful living through the 
middle years has exploded the myth of human ob 
solescence in the minds of many thousands. A na 
tional best-seller. $1.50. 


A PRIMER OF MONEY 
by D. B. WOODWARD and M. A. ROSE 
What everybody wants to know about money and 


the monetary system, told simply and clearly, "th 
printing. $2.00. 


mentioned books, or any other 
publications of hittlesey House or the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, will be sent on approval. Send for 
our latest descriptive catalog and Spring 1933 sup 


plement. 


above e 


Any of the 


o- 


MeGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 
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SOCIAL WorK YEAR 
Boox - 1933 


Edited by Fred 8. Hail 


In one book, all of the problems authoritative- 
ly discussed, to which the organized social 
agencies of the country are devoting themselves. 

Brief bibliographies, which the librarian will 
especially appreciate, on every subject in the 
social field. 

\ descriptive roster of 387 national agencies 
and associations, needed for frequent reference. 

1.L.4. Booklist—“An important new refer- 
ence book, well edited and convenient in ar- 


rangement.” 


680 pages $4.00 


THE Work OF THE 
LittrLte THEATRES 


By Clarence Arthur Perry 


A “tool book” published to help little theatre 


groups, all persons interested in amateur dram- 
atics, and containing valuable reference lists 


for librarians. 


This volume on little theatres describes— 
The groups they include 
The plays they produce 
Their tournaments 


The handbooks they use 


228 pages $1.50 


RussELL SAGE 
FOUNDATION 


130 E. 22d St., New York 
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Barnes, Arthur S. Martyrpom OF Sr. Perv; 


Anp Sr. Paut. 
Oxford Univ. Press. $2.75. 
Bell, Lady. LituipurLERO. 
A book of songs. Illus. by Pauline Treve} 
Oxford Univ. Press. 
Geiger, George R. 
(GEORGE. 


PuitrosopHy Or Hex; 


Macmillan. $3. 
Kellogg, W. N. and L. A. 
CHILD. 
A study of environmental influence upon 
havior. Whittlesey House. $3. 
Laughlin, J. Laurence. Feperat Reserve Aci 
The origins and problems. Macmillan. $3.5 
Mason, Daniel G. CHAMBER Music © 
BRAHMS. 
Macmillan. $3. 
Ortloff, H. Stuart. INrorMAL GARDENS. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 
Parke, H. W. Greek Mercenary Sopirrs 
From the earliest times to the Battle of Ipsus 
Oxford Univ. Press. $3.75. 
Phillips, Walter A. History Or THe Cuvurcn 
Or IRELAND. 
3 vol. Oxford Univ. Press. $3 ea. 
Price, Frank P. THE CarILLon. 
A book about bells. Oxford Univ. Press. $¢ 
Stewart, George. WHITE ARMIES OF “Raney 
Chronicle of counter-revolution and allied is 
tervention. Macmillan. $4. 
Symonds, H. Edward. Councin Or Tren 
AND ANGLICAN FORMULARIES. 
Oxford Univ. Press. $3. 
Winning, James R. BeHinp THe WaALts. 
Experiences of author in a state penitentia 
Macmillan. 52.50. 
Woodward, D. B. and Rose, M. A. INFLATION 
What it is and how it works. Whittlesey Hous: 


$1.50. 


Selected 
Fiction 


THE APE Anp JT} 


May 2-3 
Carroll, Gladys H. As THe Eartu Turns. 
Story of a year in the life of a large New Eng 
land family. Macmillan. $2. 
Ferber, Edna. THry Broucut THER WomeEN. 
Short stories. Doubleday. $2.50. 


Jerman, Sylvia P. Pretupe To Departure. 


New author who has “the sensitivity of Katherin 
Mansfield and the poet’s insight of Emily Dickin 
son.” Harper. $2. 

May 9-10 
Bechterev, Vladimir M. GENERAL PRINCIPLES 
Or Human REFLEXOLOGY. 

An introduction to the objective study of per 
sonality. International. $5. 

Standing Bear, Chief. Lanp Or THE Sporrep 
EAGLE. 

Sioux Indian life. Houghton. $3. 

Wightman, Hazel W. Berrer Tennis. 

Principles most important in developing a good 


game. Houghton. $1.75. 
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May 11-12 
Eberlein, H. D. and Tarpley, D. G. Remop- 
eruinc Anp Apaptinc THe SMALL House. 
Definite, concrete suggestions and information 
Lippincott. $3.50. 
Huebner, S. S. and McCahan, D. Lire INsur- 
wwck As INVESTMENT. 

New volume in series, “Life Insurance: Its Eco 
nomic and Social Relations.” Appleton, $2.50. 
Parshley, H. M. Tue Sctence Or HumMaAn 

REPRODUCTION. 


Biological aspects of sex. Norton. $3.50. 


May 15 
Orton, W. A. America IN SearcH OF CutL- 
TURE. 
Little. $3. ; 
Sure, Barnett. Viramins IN HeattuH Anp 
DISEASE. 


Century. $2. 
May 16 
Hausleiter, Leo. Machine UNCHAINED. 
View of the world as it is today. Century. $3. 
Schluter, W. C. Economic Cycites ANpD 
CRISES. 

Sears. $2.50. 

Wilson, G. Lloyd. THe TRANSPORTATION CRI- 
SIS. 
Possibility of reorganization of our entire finan- 
cial structure. Sears. $2.50. 
May 22-23 
Edwards, Newton. Courts ANd THrE Pustic 
SCHOOLS. 
Univ. Chicago Press. $5 
leming, Sandtord. CHILDREN AND Puriran 
ISM. 

Place of children in life and thought of New 
England churches, 1621-1847. Yale Univ. Press 
$2.50, 

Schiitze, Martin. AcApEemic ILLUSIONS. 

Survey of the dominant theories influencing the 

study of the humanities. Univ. Chicago Press. $3 
May 24-25 
Davis, Horace B. Lapor AND STEEL. 

Present status of steel industry and the condi 
tions of its workers. International. $2. 

Hedges, Sid G. Games For Smartt Lawns. 

Lippincott. $1.25. 

Wheeler-Bennett, John W. THe Wreck Or 
REPARATIONS. 
Morrow. $3.50. 
May 10-11 
Allen, Harvey, ANTHONY ADVERSE. 
Scene laid in Napoleonic Era. Farrar. $3. 
Bates, Sylvia C. Ed. Twentierau Century 
SHORT STORIES. 
Houghton. $2.25. 
May 15 
Cronin, A. J. Granp Canary. 
Setting is Canary Islands. Little. $2.50. 
May 17 
Norris, Charles G. Zest. 

Doubleday. $2. 

O’Brien, Edward J. Ed. Best American 
SHORT STORIES. 
Houghton. $2.50, 


nd) 


The American Scene 
by Edwin C. Hill 
Thirty five chapters, 480 pages; a vivid and 
~asniiaia summation of the eventful year 1932 
covering all major fields of human endeavor 1n 


these United States; illustrations in caricature 


$3.00 


Witmark Educational Publications 
Dept. of M. Witmark & Sons, N. Y. 
CAP PBB FEB EBB LB LPP LLL LPL EEO OOOO 
During May 
Collier, John. Furt Crrcce. 


Imaginative background is a band of men in the 
Engtand of 1995. Appleton. $2 


Herbst, J. Pity Is Nor ENouGu. 
Story carried through 80's and 90's to beginning 
of a new century. Harcourt. $2.50 
Poole, Ernest. Great WINDs. 
Novel of present-day turmoil. Macmillan. $2 


Book Club 
Selections 
Book-of-the-Month Club 
As THe Eartu Turns. By Gladys H. Carroll. 
Macmillan. 
Junior Literary Guild 
One Day Wirth Manu (Primary Group). By 
Armstrong Sperry. Winston. 
Perer Duck (Intermediate Group). By Ar 
thur Ransome. Lippincott. 
RouNp ABpout America (Older Girls). By 
Anne M. Peck and Enid Johnson. Harper. 
SILVER CHIEF (Older Boys). By Jack O’Brien. 
Winston. 


PPE LEE PEE POPOL FE ELE OOOO 
berm wr r rrr wr rrr wr rrr rrr rrr er 


Literary Guild 
Arctic Vittace. By Robert Marshall. Smith 
& Haas. 
Religious Book Club 
Marcu Or Fatrn. By Winifred EF. Garrison. 
Harper. 
Scientific Book Club 
Scrence ANp HumAN Lire. By J. B.S. Hal 
dane. Harper. 


“Read While 
You Ride” 


Atv Street cars in Cincinnati, Ohio, for one 
week recently, carried copies of a placard headed 
“Read While You Ride,” which announced one 
ot a series of weekly lectures at the Cincinnati 
Public Library. “The placards stated that the 
lecturer had qualified himself to discuss his sub- 
ject, in part through an eight-volume reading 
course obtained at the library and read during his 
daily street car trips. 
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--THE TIMES” 


We invite OFFERS for an exceptional run of fifty-one years of “THE TIMES” 
newspaper, dating from October 1854 to June 1906. Bound in red cloth (some 
Offers for portions considered. 


Newspaper 





but contents clean and sound. 


Address (giving details of wants) to 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN. LIMITED 


NEW RUSKIN HOUSE 
23, 30, Little Russell Street. London. W. ¢. I. 


bindings faulty), 





N. Y. Address: 


21 Peart St., N. Y. Ciry 


Cables: 


Sresprovens Lonpon 














SHIP YOUR NEXT LOT 


TO 


~ TRY IT - JUST ONCE ~- 


OF BOOKS FOR REBINDING 


AND DISCOVER BY EXPERIENCE THE MEANING OF 
“HUNTTING QUALITY” 








US 





THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 


Library Specialists 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 








!ANY BOOK OF ANY PUBLISHER IN ANY BINDING ! 














THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 
62 W. 45th St.. New York 


Now offers this binder 
to libraries for $1.25 


Holds 


16 “Wie” 


Easy to handle — light, strong and durable 








Classified Advertisements 


30¢ per line—minimum charge $1 





Positions Wanted 
with Library school certificate, 


and college libraries, also teach- 


Any location, C12. 


Co)Jege graduate 
experience in public 
ing experience, desires position, 

@ 

School librarian desires to make change. College 
and library school graduate. Four vears’ experience 
in high school library and four in one of fargest 
junior colleges. Prefers college or university position 
723. 

we 

University graduate with library school training 
and ten years’ experience in library work desires po- 
sition, Cataloging or reference work preferred. C14. 


Library Schoo) graduate with several years’ ex- 


perience desires position. Executive work preterred 


CHS, 
Wanted 


Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature, 4th Supple 
ment, 1897-1901; English Journal, Vol. 1 & 2; Book 
Review Digest, 1917, 1904-6, 1908-10, Bound annuals 


wanted by Tulane University Library, New Orleans 





SPECIALISTS IN OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
Huge Stock of Good Second 


Hand Books 


Lists and Correspondence Solicited 


DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Inc. 


66 Friern Avenue New York Ciry 





wit 








Please mention THE Liprary JOURNAL in answering advertisements 
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—next “Book Week” 


Without envelopes 


SELECTED 
BOOKS 


FOR CHILDREN OF ALL AGES 
FROM NURSERY RHYME TO GROWN-UP TIME 


Are tine CATALOG for booksellers 
and librarians. For Children's Book 
Weekand the Holiday season—and intact 
all the year-round—a comprehensive well 
edited and attractive guide to children's 
books is indispensable to parents, 
teachers, and a)) others who buy books 
for boys and girls. Such a catalog is THE 
BOOKSHELF FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, and its 
widespread distribution by booksellers, 
and, in cooperation with other groups 
interested in better reading for children, 


will prove a boon to buyers. 


This is a 52-page )ist of the best books 
for children—published during the 
1932-33 season. All are adequately de- 
scribed including many lovely illustra- 
tions. The list is divided into three main 
sections: BOOKS FOR THE YOUNGER CHIL. 
DREN, BOOKS FOR OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS, 
and BOOKS FOR Boy scouts. Within each 
section are numerous classifications to 
group and place books. There is an ade- 
quate “Contents” page, and a complete 
title and author index to help buyers 
find books promptly. 


Send for further detai)s to 


R. R. BOWKER Co., 62 W. 45th St, NEW YORK 


282 
Imprinted 
Quantity Rates 

100 copies ... $5 
250 copies... 13 
SOO copies... 22 
1000 copies... 40 
SOOO copies .. . 175 
10,000 copies .. . 275 








BOOKS... 


librarians will want to read and 


keep in their private libraries 


THE BOOKMAN’S GLOSSARY—a dictionary of words, terms and 
abbreviations used in bookmaking and distribution $2.50 


THE CARE AND REPAIR OF BOOKS—modern methods for care 


and repair 


2.00 


THE INDEXING OF BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 2.00 


LIBRARY HANDBOOK~— instructions for cleaning, repairing and 


restoring old manuscripts, engravings and books .50 
WHO'S WHO IN LITERATURE—English, 1932 5.00 


ANONYMA AND PSEUDONYMA—three-volume dictionary of ano- 


nymous and pseudonymous literature, with description and key of 


over 35,000 books and authors, set 7.50 
THE BUILDING OF A BOQK—a discussion of each step in produc- 


tion and distribution 


PUBLISHING AND BOOKSELLING—a history from the earliest 
times to the present day by Frank Arthur Mumby 6.00 


Library Discounts. 











R. R. Bowker Co. 
62 W. 45th S21... N. Y. 


Please send the following books: 


Bill us 
Check Address 


enclosed 











